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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It gives me great pleasure to bid 
you welcome to the City of Washington; yet I fancy it must 
seem to you a work of supererogation, or indeed, as Shakespeare 
would phrase it, “a wasteful and ridiculous excess,” if in the 
name of my colleagues in the Faculty, or in the name of the 
people of Washington, I assume to bid you welcome to your 
own Capital, which is more yours than ours. You are all 
sufficiently versed in the Constitution of the land, to know that 
the same clause in the Constitution which erects a district of our 
common country into the seat of the Federal Government, pre- 
scribes that it shall be under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Congress of the United States; and in the same breath and to 
the same extent it makes similar provision for the forts, the 
dock-yards and the arsenals of the land. 

The forts, dock-yards and arsenals are held by soldiers, not 
for themselves, but for the country, and we denizens of Washing- 
ton hold this capital, not for ourselves, but for you ; and in order 
that we may perform our function with becoming grace, we are 
relieved by the Constitution and by our Congress from the 


burden of all political cares and concernments. Hence it is that 


we can devote ourselves exclusively to the agreeable task of 
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furnishing “ good society ” to the illustrious men whom you send 
from your States to reside with us for the time being—except 
perchance during the Christmas holidays, when we sometimes 
have besides the congenial society of scholars and students, such 
as I see before me to-night. And, therefore, I can at least pre- 
sume to welcome you as auxiliaries in this task of “ furnishing 
good society” to the magnates of the land. 

I welcome you to this University, and to all its hospitalites. | 
presume that most of you live in “the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies” in your own colleges and in your own uni- 
versities, and I somewhat fear, as you may have looked on our 
bulletin board, and have seen there that the air of this University 
during the next few days is to hurtle with learned papers in 
theology, in dialect, in history, in folk-lore, and in modern lan- 
guages, that you may conceive you have inadvertently entered 
into some small section of the Tower of Babel. But I beg you 
not to be dismayed. If there be any confusion of tongues, it will 
come from this Society (laughter), because this is a society 
which represents a multiplicity of tongues and dialects. No, this 
is not a section of the Tower of Babel. It is rather a section of 
that ‘“Solomon’s House” which so filled the vision and so in- 
flamed the fancy of Lord Bacon when, deploring the segregation 
of the Universities of Europe, as they lived in their separate 
cloisters, he looked forward to the day when the learned men 
connected with them should be gathered into confederation, as 
was done, he said, in the hierarchies of the church and as was 
done in the guilds of labor organizations. 

What Bacon desired has come, and you are here to lend your 
co-operation to the other learned organizations which do us the 
honor to meet within our halls. You are here to create a section 
in this ‘‘ House of Solomon” which Bacon said ought to be a 


house open to “ God’s first creature, Light, and Light bursting 


forth from all quarters of the world.” We welcome you, then, 
because we know you come as torch-bearers in this great torch- 
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race of humanity—because you come to bring your contribution 


to the light which shall gladden our eyes while you abide with 


us during the next few days. 
I welcome you thr your work’s sake. You are here as students 


of language—students of that divine medium, of that ambient, 
circumambient menstruum which holds in solution, as in pellucid 
amber, the best thought and the best expression of the best 
minds of the world; and which holds it there on “ purpose to a 
life beyond life,” that is, on purpose to re-vivify and to re-kindle 
in your souls the thoughts that breathed and the words that 
burned in the souls of great men who have lived and thought 
and wrought before us. 

Welcoming you as students of language, I welcome you as 
students of Modern Languages; not that I mean, in any words 
of praise I shall bring to the modern tongues, to utter or to hint 
one word in dispraise of the ancient tongues of the world. Nor 
do you wish that I should. Ina certain sense and in a very high 
sense, the language and the literature of the world—the lan- 
guages and the literatures of the world—when viewed along the 
lines of linguistic and literary evolution, are all one. Whether it 
be the literature of Egypt written in hieroglyphs, or whether it 
be the literature of Assyria written in wedges, whether it be 
Greek or Roman, whether it be Tuscan or Provengal, whether it 
be Italian or French or Spanish or German or English, literature, 
wherever found, is not only the common heritage of our race but 
its choicest possession. As students of language and students 
of Modern Languages, you are pledged to support this thesis, 
because the oldest languages of the world in point of time are the 
youngest in structure, and because the most modern language 
may be the oldest in point of linguistic maturity, and in point of 
intellectual content. The maxim of Bacon, antiguitas seculi, 
Juventus mundi, has made this truth familiar to us all. 

I welcome you, then, as students and teachers of the Modern 
Languages, because I am assured that you wish to establish no 
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line of discrimination against the ancient tongues, and because 
there is a bond of fellowship and of kinship between all literatures 
and all languages. But I welcome you the more heartily because 
I verily believe that you, more clearly than the teachers of 
ancient tongues, have seized the true principles of education, 
alike in the matter of literature and in the matter of language ; 
and hence that the long divorce which in so many schools has 
separated Art from Nature in the instruction of ancient tongues 
—(a divorce which in separating it from the rule of nature has 
separated it from the rule of reason and of common sense )—has 
ended for you. You have seen that it is not only with the eye 
and with the memory, but also in the use of living speech that 
we must be inducted into the modern tongues if we would be 
duly instructed in the modern letters. And so it comes to pass 
that in doing a good service for your specialty, in doing a good 
service for modern language and for modern literature, you have 
done a good service for ancient language and for ancient liter 
ature, by bringing back a better method in the instruction of 
both. You have brought it back in both because you have 


brought it back in the instruction of those tongues and those 


literatures of which you are the especial votaries. Therefore it 


is that I bid you thrice welcome (applause). 








THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLE. 


Before a society whose members are so largely teachers of 
language, and conversant with the art of writing, it would be 
superfluous to insist upon the value of style as an element of 
power in literature. As the thoughts of the mind involve the 
highest of human interests, what can be more important than 
their fit expression ? What are the enduring books, of which the 
reading world calls for continually new editions? Invariably 
they are the books which are the best written. The sense of the 
world is keen, and the survival of the fittest is as certain as that 
art is long. Considering that most books are written by sciolists 
or else by ignoramuses, and by authors who have never learned 
the rudiments of literary art, is it any wonder that they nearly all 
perish almost as soon as they are born? Perfection in style, 
indeed, is rarely or never found. As Alexander Smith sought 
through all literature—and sought in vain,—for 


‘*A poem round and perfect as a star,’ 
so the perfect style is far to seek and hard to find. Style is 
not merely, as some conceive, manner independent of matter ; it 
is not merely the dress of thought, but the living body of 
thought itself. 

The first requisites of a good style (it is trite enough to remind 
you) are clearness, simplicity, and force; and first and most 
indispensable of these is clearness. An obscure writer may be 
read by scholars, and may produce books which are packed full 
of learning; but he will be left unread by the mass, even of 
intelligent readers. And as clearness of vision is essential to 
clearness of utterance, he who would cultivate a wide audience 
of readers must have insight and perceptive faculties of a high 
order. A confused brain can produce only a muddled and 
confused statement, while the mind in which thoughts lie in 
clear and natural order instinctively clothes them in language of 
corresponding clearness. ‘As for me,” says Montaigne, “ may 
I never usé any other language than what is understood in the 
markets of Paris.” And the perennial favor which the reading 
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world has bestowed upon the ‘ Essays’ of this attractive write: 
is a tribute to his clearness of style, more than to the originality 
of his thought. 

Simplicity in writing, judged by the example of many who 
take great pains to get as far away from it as possible, is of more 
doubtful merit. Yet the noblest compositions are, as a rule, the 
simplest in form—the most free from grandiloquence and ex 
aggeration. Expert jurists will tell you that the worst statement 
that can be made of any case, is overstatement. This is the easily 
besetting vice of callow thinkers and undisciplined imaginations 
They are perpetually straining after an effect; through some 
trick of words, or some high-sounding period, they seek to 
captivate the reader or hearer. They wander off into flowery 
meads of rhetoric, forgetting that the straight line is the shortest 
road between two points. There is no temptation so hard to 
resist by a young’ writer (and by many an old one) as the 
temptation of fine writing. Some seek out the most elegant and 
ornamental words, eschewing the plainer and more common ; 
some “drive a substantive and six’”’; some interlard their Eng- 
lish with phrases from foreign languages; some pile metaphor 
upon metaphor; some parade inapposite quotations from the 
poets by the yard ; some load down their sentences by sesquipe- 
dalian phrases, or, as Goldsmith has it—by “words of learned 
length and thundering sound.” The more of this pomposity they 
affect, the farther do they go from the simplicity of nature. In- 
stead of adding weight or effect to their utterances, they become 
overburdenéd with extraneous ornament, and fail of impressing 
the mind, which a simple, straightforward style of composition un- 
failingly accomplishes. Even some great writers, like Dr. Samuel 
‘Johnson, have so cultivated the grandiose style, as to spoil what 
were otherwise good literature by a pompous and artificial 
diction. This was well satirised by Goldsmith, who, according 
to Boswell, said to Johnson, ‘‘ Doctor, if you were to write a fable 
about little fishes, you would make the little fishes talk like 
whales.” In the eloquence of the bar or the pulpit, the simplest 
idiomatic English is the most effective. All the rhetorical fire- 
works of Counsellor Charles Phillips cannot save his speeches 
from oblivion: but the chaste eloquence of Curran, and the 
rugged force of Grattan satisfy the taste, and linger in the 
memory. 
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The third requisite of a good style is force, or, as some would 
prefer to call it, strength. This characteristic is by no means 
divorced from the exsthetic element—but genuine beauty of 
stvle is commonly associated with strength, clearness and sim- 
plicity. The charm which is conveyed by a graceful, flowing, 
and nervous diction, whether in prose or verse, is most felt when 
the language has a natural power inherent in the perfect union 
of the sense and the sound. This element of force is never 
acquired by the too ambitious writers who strain after it: it 
resides in the apt expression of the thought by the very words 
which the thought obviously suggests. What some people call 
strong writing, and which consists in a piling up of superlatives, 
or the use of high-sounding adjectives, is actually the reverse of 
forcible. Such a writer is the weaker by every superfluous 
word which he adds to his sentence. ‘The empty vessel makes 
the greatest sound,” Shakespeare says: and many a sonorous 
sentence, closely analysed, convicts its author of parading in a 
lion’s skin, when he is in fact only an egregious ass. 

As an example of the union in a single sentence of the three 
requisites of a good style—clearness, simplicity, and force, take 
the following, from an eminent writer of our own day : 





“It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion: it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own: but the great man is he 
who, in the midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude.” 

Among the modern languages, the German is most frequently 
cited as wanting in adaptation to a literary style uniting the 
cardinal requisites of simplicity, clearness, and force. Its 
structure, involving, in the hands of most writers, much invo- 
lution and many parenthetical sentences, tends to obscurity and 
heaviness, rather than to euphony, perspicuity and grace. 

Among the writers of Germany, Goethe stands in literary skill 
pre-eminent. Dealing with a difficult language, whose cumbrous 
construction lends itself to the highest literary art reluctantly, he 
has redeemed it from the reproach brought against it as being 
a slow, circuitous vehicle of thought, and unfitted for works of 
poetry and imagination. A whimsical critic declares that no 
modern language supplies so many illustrations of the art of 
carrying things too far as the German. That language, he says, 
has seven deadly sins, namely : 
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“Too many books in the language : 
Too many sentences in a book : 
Too many words in a sentence : 
Too many syllables in a word: 
Too many letters in a syllable: 
Too many strokes in a letter: and 
Too much black in a stroke.” 


However much the vast literary fecundity of Germany, in 
Gothic-printed works which are written in a style the reverse ot 
attractive, may justify this sardonic judgment, there is enough 
of genius and of clearly expressed thought in the modern 
German literature to silence cavil, and to illustrate the annals of 
any nation. Goethe, who ranks confessedly at the head ot 
German writers, has suffered from the exaggerated and indis 
criminate praise of his countrymen. Thus, Prof. Hermann 
Grimm calls ‘ Faust’ “the greatest work of the greatest poet ot 
all times and of all peoples”; and another German naively tells 
us,—‘ the Eternal created Goethe to be a guide to the universe.” 
On the other hand, a keen French critic, Edmond Scherer, finds 
him “heavy and fatiguing,” and will never forget the repeated 
acts of self-sacrifice which it cost him to finish ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ 
and the ‘ Elective Affinities’: and even Niebuhr calls ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ “a menagerie of tame animals.” 

If we wonder at these opposite judgments, let us parallel them 
by one of Goethe’s own. He said of his reading of Dante’s great 
poem, that he found the “ Inferno” abominable, the “ Purgatorio” 
dubious, and the “‘ Paradiso” tiresome. The exact truth is, that 
the great Coryphaeus of German literature often wrote under the 
inspiration of an unwilling Muse. If he has written some things 
with a perfection of style seldom achieved, he has also produced 
much with a feebleness quite unworthy of his fame. The second 
part of “ Faust” is full of choke-pears even to him who is lost in 
admiration of the first. In its composition, the reflective, the 
symbolic, the abstract, and the didactic overlay the poetic art, 
and quite hide it from view. It well illustrates the intense 
idealism of the German mind, which is foreign to the simple and 
natural realism without which no creation of the intellect can 
attain effective expression. The philosophy of art has in Goethe 
too much absorbed the artist. His prose is often loose, weak, 
and diffuse; but it is in his lyric poems and in the first part of 
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“ Faust” that the imagination interpenetrates and informs the 
style, and there is not a feeble line to be found. 

The French language, while it may not be quite worthy of the 
very high praise of De Quincey, that “we may look in vain in 
its copious literature for one obscure or involved sentence,” is 
yet eminently adapted to the purposes of literary art. Its easy, 
natural, and graceful flow gives, as it were, wings to expression. 
Nothing can be clearer than the structure of the average French 
sentence. 

Yet this free and flexible language, in the hands of a too 
ambitious school of writers, was put to unnatural uses, losing 
much of its native charm. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
examples of the artificial style are to be found in the classic 
French tragedy, upon which generations of literary Frenchmen 
were fed, until Victor Hugo supplanted it by the daring inno- 
vations of the free romantic school. The characteristic of this 
conventional style is its slavish subserviency to exact rules of 
composition. Corneille, Racine, and a host of lesser dramatists, 
carried the classic style of treatment to its ultimate in a pompous 
and monotonous diction, and a Procrustean versification, in which 
every line must be a precise Alexandrine, and be rounded out 
with a perfect rhyme. The result is seen in a consummately 
mechanical style, in which all native freedom, grace and spon- 
taneity disappear, and the dull, unvarying round of monotonous 
lines tires the patience of the reader. 

En tragédie on voit la dure nécessité 

De balancer toujours, toujours balancer. 
The French tragedy thus became a synonym for artificiality, and 
the unhappy student of the dramatic art, condemned to the 
ceaseless revolution of this literary treadmill, became first weary, 
then disgusted, and finally exasperated. It furnishes a pointed 
example of a style to be avoided, showing how even so lively 
and flexible a language as the French may be spoiled for effective 
literary art by too much rule. 

Even so great a master of style as Voltaire was hampered in 
his tragedies by the gyves of this conventional and tyrannous 
system. But, in his prose writings, he exhibits a uniformly free, 
vigorous and pleasing style, of pellucid clearness and strength. 
His greatness, indeed, is now fully recognized as consisting not 
in the thought or originality of his works, but in that felicity of 
literary expression in which he is unsurpassed. 
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Another famous name in French letters, Rousseau, was pre- 
eminent in the descriptive power with which the beauties of 
nature and the human emotions are displayed in his writings. 
He was the first in his nation to give fit and powerful utterance 
to the language of sentiment ; and while mingled with triviality 
and exaggeration, his ardent expression of the influence of natural 
scenery upon the feelings, gives a color and tone to his style 
almost unmatched in literature. So great a writer as John Ruskin 
owes much to Rousseau ; and while it is fashionable to decry the 
sentimental school of writing, and it is quite true that it is full 
of bad models, yet we look in vain for the weaknesses and 
absurdities of its modern disciples, in the fascinating pages of its 
great founder. 

In the style of Victor Hugo, we have an example of great 
power of language, combined in his best work with rare beauty 
and versatility. In his lyric poetry, “ Les Orientales” display a 
richness of coloring, and a wealth of imagination which bring us 
face to face with the romance of the East. The French language 
had never before arrived at such a degree of flexibility and 
beauty of poetic diction. The poetry of Hugo is distinguished 
for harmony, delicacy, smoothness of rhythm, and profusion of 
imagery. In his prose writings, this author has marked and 
characteristic merits and defects. The style of his ‘ Napoleon le 
Petit’ is bold, vivid, aggressive, intense, full of epigrammatic 
point, and adorned with literary and historical allusion. He 
deals often in climax and sometimes in hyperbole. He startles 
us by the boldness and the vigor of his thought, no less than by 
the intensity of his style. And in the best of his fictions, ‘ Les 

‘Misérables,’ what life, what imagery, what color, what energy, 
are diffused throughout the work, instead of the pale and blood- 
less platitudes of the correct but comparatively barren school of 
fiction. : 


If we seek for examples of the best and highest style of which 
our own language is capable, we must even go back to the age 
of Elizabeth, teeming with writers of native energy, freedom, 
beauty of expression, flexibility, richness, dignity, sweetness, 
melody, and imaginative power. Among the galaxy of great 
writers who illustrated that period and the reign immediately 
succeeding in England, or from 1560 to 1625, Shakespeare was 
the greatest. 
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So vast a literature of criticism has grown up about Shake- 
speare’s personal, poetical, and metaphysical characteristerics, 
that the commentators have somehow failed to do entire justice 
to his style. Yet it is this which differences him from all the 
dramatists of his own wonderful age, and, in a still more marked 
degree, from all dramatic poets who have succeeded him. 
Shakespeare’s style is singularly free from those vices of extrava- 
gance, obscurity, pedantry and feebleness, which have carried 
down to oblivion so many once famous writers. If he is not 
always natural, he comes nearer to the simplicity of nature than 
any other. In his finest passages, he attained a mastery of our 
language unapproached in literature. He has energy, grace, 
majesty, tenderness, eloquence, sweetness, pathos, melody, purity, 
flexibility, strength—every quality, in short, by which expression 
can move or please or captivate the mind. His power of conden- 
sation, of close and impressive statement, is marvellous. If you 
think him overrated, test him by trying to find a parallel, in any 
other writer, of the great and memorable thoughts enshrined in 
the fewest words, which so abound in Shakespeare. Men have 
foolishly tried to account for him by fathering all that magnificent 
literary brood upon Lord Bacon—a writer who may well be 
contrasted, but not compared, with Shakespeare. Try them both 
by that unerring standard, their characteristic styles. Bacon's is 
grave, sententious, heavy with ancient learning, often cumber- 
some and a weariness to the reader. Shakespeare’s is free, 
graceful, light, flowing and conspicuously modern. These differ- 
ences are not occasional, they are structural and organic. Nor is 
it in his graver philosophical works alone that Bacon’s style is 
thus labored and unimaginative. In his‘ Essays,’ which he him- 
self called his recreations, it is still stiff, archaic, Latinised and 
formal. As Emerson said of Swedenborg’s writings,—‘ No 
bird ever sang in all these gardens of the dead.” 

Bacon set so little store by our noble English speech—the 
speech of Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare,—that he spent his 
later years in translating his own works from English into Latin, 
fearful lest the language of his country should not long survive 
him. To conceive that such a mind, however great in its own 
chosen sphere, could have produced that marvellous series of 
compositions, instinct with poetic fire, that immortal gallery of 
original characters which we owe to Shakespeare, is like “a tale 
told by an idiot.” 
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The eminent philologist, George P. Marsh, records, that while 
in Shakespeare’s vocabulary the words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
form from 85 to go per cent. of the whole, the little volume of 
Bacon's ‘ Essays’ alone contains as large a number of words and 
phrases no longer employed in our language, as the whole oi 
Milton’s poetical works. 

To him who has any adequate acquaintance with the writings 
of Bacon and the plays of Shakespeare, that saying of Carlyl« 
will appear no hyperbole—that “ Lord Bacon could as easily 
hive created this planet, as he could have written Hamlet.” We 
may grant that there is much trash in Shakespeare—so also 
there are many spots upon the sun. There are errors, anachro- 
nisms, and absurdities in the plays. There are moral blemishes 
hard to be excused. Almost every canon of good taste, almost 
every rule of grammar and of rhetoric, has been violated some- 
where in their composition—though how much of this is due to 
the blunders of transcribers and printers will never be known. 
Yet with all their limitations, there is a wealth of imagery, a power 
of utterance, a breadth of view, a delicacy of sentiment, a play ot 
humor, an exuberance of fancy, a force of passion, an elevation 
of thought, a reach of imagination, and a mastery of language 
which we look in vain to find united in the writings of any other 
author. No more cogent statement of the essential unlikeness of 
these two writers can be found than the fact, that while Bacon’s 
style and methods have become obsolete, so that no man now 
thinks, or reasons, or writes in such channels—Shakespeare, on 
the other hand, who may almost be said to have founded the 
modern school of thought, language, and expression, is still the 
model of style and of proportion, whose supreme excellence all 
writers emulate, whose immortal words all nations still repeat. 
His works have become the text-book of the scholars of every 
land and language, the companions of the hearth and the cloister, 
the perennial delight of the stage, the honor and the glory of 
literature. In them is fulfilled that scripture, “ There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard: their line is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” : 

The place of Milton among the masters of English style is a 
great one. His poetry is full of fine and lofty thoughts, expressed 
in the most elevated and melodious language. In spite of the 
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wearisome didacticism of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the scholastic 
treatment of its theme, so out of keeping with the taste of the 
modern world, it abounds in passages of superb and rhythmic 
beauty. But it is in his minor poems that the most exquisite 
flowers of Milton’s poetic genius are to be found. His prose 
writings, though full of theological polemics, and repellent by 
the nature of the subjects treated, have scattered through them 
magnificent gems of expression which will be admired so long 
as the English tongue is read. The leading characteristics of 
Milton’s style are its uniform elevation, its splendid imagery, its 
power of diction, and its unfailing rhythmic perfection. 

There is much choice and impressive writing to be found in 
the works of many authors of this period, notably in Sir Thomas 
Browne, whose noble essay on “ Urn Burial,” though often over- 
laid with cumbrous rhetoric and far-fetched conceits, affords 
some of the finest examples of rhythmic prose in our language. 

Alexander Pope stands at the head of that intermediate school 
of writing in which imagination and passion were retired in favor 
of an exquisitely finished style. His verse is one long succession 
of brilliant and balanced periods, and no writer has carried the 
art of mere form in literature to a higher degree of perfection. 
Its one reproach is that it is intensely conventional. 

This school was accompanied or followed by the robust 
English prose of Swift, the vigorous and simple style of De Foe, 
and the homely, natural utterance of John Bunyan. At about 
the same period came Addison, so overpraised by Dr. Johnson, 
whose graceful and pure style does not save him from the neglect 
which overtakes the writer who falls short of the highest genius. 
Of a loftier type was Dryden, whose poetic power was the finest 
of the century succeeding Shakespeare and Milton. A more 
enduring master of style is Goldsmith, eminent alike in poetry 
and in prose, whose natural, unaffected manner is best exempli- 
fied in the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ “The Traveller,” and ‘“ The 
Deserted Village.” 

There is one modern writer who has exercised a large influ- 
ence, not wholly happy, upon the literary style of the last half of 
our century—I mean Macaulay. Critic, essayist, and historian, 
a writer of marked clearness, breadth, and force, he has yet a 
mannerism even in his best writing, which is far removed from 
nature. Emerson used to say that all the young scholars of his 
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day had to pass through their Burke period: and it may be said 
that the young writers of our time pass through the Macaulay 
period—from which some of them, indeed, never emerge. 
Everybody concedes that Macaulay’s style deserves to be called 
brilliant : but his imitators, in striving for a brilliant style, without 
any of that wealth of learning which adorns Macaulay’s pro 
ductions, land in hopeless mediocrity. While his writings are 
full of continual pith and point, their constantly recurring 
antitheses and perpetual brilliancy rather tend to weary the 
reader with a surfeit of fine things. He seems to be always 
writing er grand seigneur, and the story told of his appearance 
at Court might serve to illustrate his literary characteristics as 
well. When attending Queen Victoria at Windsor as a Cabinet 
Minister, Macaulay was informed that there was a saddle-horse 
at his disposal. He replied—‘“Ah! If her Majesty wishes to see 
me ride, she must order out an elephant.” More of a rhetorician 
than a historian, Macaulay’s judgments are frequently unsafe. 
though pronounced with an ex cathedra air which overpowers 
the undiscriminating reader. Take an example of his arrogant 
self-sufficiency as a critic: 

“ Whatsoever things are false, whatsoever things are dishonest, 

whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever things are impure, 
whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things are of evil 
report ; if there be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these 
things were blended in Barére M. Carnot comes forward 
to demand approbation for a life black with every sort of wicked- 
ness, arid unredeemed by a single virtue. By attempting to 
enshrine this Jacobin carrion, he has forced us to gibbet it; and 
we venture to say, that from the eminence of infamy on which 
we have placed it, he will not easily take it down.” 
See how the wielder of the literary comahawk, not content with 
scalping, anatomising and pulverising Barére, executes a war- 
dance over the disjecta membra of his victim. And in his 
brighter compositions, like the Trial of Warren Hastings, 
where he paints fine pictures, and dispenses praise, the colors 
are laid on with so heavy a brush, that we distrust instinctively 
the fidelity of the artist. As he evolves his labored contrasts, and 
rounds out his stately periods, we say—here is a style brilliant, 
metallic, impressive, but never even by accident, simple, natural, 
or sympathetic. 

One element in the art of writing not often considered, is the 
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effectiveness of bringing in the names of persons and places as 
illustrations. The writer or the speaker who varies his theme by 
frequent literary, or biographical, or historical allusions, greatly 
heightens the interest of his discourse. This breaks the mo- 
notony of a continuous argument or thesis, keeps attention alive, 
and conduces to the instruction of the reader. The pages of 
Macaulay owe much of their fascination to the wealth of personal, 
geographical, and historical illustrations which he brings so often 
in play, to illuminate his subject. In ‘ Paradise Lost.’ as in the 
minor poems of Milton, the proper names brought into the 
rhythmic flow of the verse greatly enhance the effect. So in 
these lines of Shakespeare, put into the mouth of Henry V, before 
the battle of Agincourt: 
“*Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as household words, 

Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered : 

This story shall the good man teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered : 

We few, we happy few. we band of brothers.”’ 
How strikingly the proper names here lend themselves to the 
resonant march of the verse. The whole speech is brimful of a 
fluent energy, alive and glowing with valorous purpose, couched 
in language that is blood-warm. 

In the extensive galaxy of critics and essayists whose writings 
have adorned our age, we must place John Ruskin in the first 
rank. He may fairly be said to have created a new literature, 
the literature of art. His reverence for the true and the beautiful 
has never been surpassed, his eloquence in description has 
seldom been equalled. He re-wrote certain chapters of his 
‘Modern Painters’ again and again, until their melody and 
cadence were such as to satisfy his fastidious ear. His books are 
full of fruitful suggestion, and not even his egotism, which is fairly 
colossal, can detract much from the just influence of his writings. 

Among English essayists whose graces of composition are 
worthy of special note are De Quincey, the gifted and enter- 
taining literary biographer and critic, whose episodical style, like 
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that of the discursive Montaigne, is more captivating than the 
logical sequence of other men; Leigh Hunt, whose essays and 
sketches of men and events are full of charm ; Sir James Stephen, 
whose ‘ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography’ are written in a style 
as elegant and attractive as Macaulay’s, but far less artificial - 
Matthew Arnold, whom some call the first of the later school of 
criticism, clear-sighted, analytic, and perspicuous; and Cardinal 
Newman, master of a pure, limpid and finished English style. 
What shall I say of Carlyle, that iconoclast of what are called 
the laws of composition, that creator of a style quite without 
parallel, alike the horror of critics, and the despair of imitators? 
More painter than essayist, more poet than historian, he suffuses 
all his writings with original forms of expression and provocatives 
to thought. With all the faults of temper and of cynicism dis- 
played in his numerous works, Carlyle has done more to 
stimulate the intellectual life of the century than any English 
writer, and has left an indelible impress upon modern literature. 


Of the brilliant array of writers of fiction which our century 
has produced, who best deserve the title of masters of compo- 
sition? If we concede that the highest literary art is demanded 
in a work of fiction, and that its constituents are—characters 
drawn to the life, unflagging interest in plot and story, and a 
perfect style, then in whom are these qualities more thoroughly 
united than in Thackeray? Of Thackeray, whose style has an 
inimitable and ever present grace, it may be said that he was a 
great-hearted, thoughtful critic of mankind, with perceptive 
faculty of the highest order to see the virtues and the vices of 
society, and skill to describe them truly when seen. His humor 
is as subtle and delicate as that of Dickens is broad and over- 
powering. What novel of any age can be placed above ‘ Henry 
Esmond’ as a finished and harmonious masterpiece of fiction ? 

George Eliot is unquestionably a great novelist; she is en- 
dowed with marvellous insight, sympathy, breadth and accuracy 
of view, and a style which is so painstaking as to give us no 
careless or unconsidered sentence—such is her conscientious 
regard for finished work. Her only drawback as a writer of 
fiction is perhaps the over-elaboration of her work—some of 
which would be better suited to a philosophical treatise than to 
a novel. 

The freshness, fertility and originality of Dickens are beyond 
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dispute. He lacked the education of books, and there is less of 
literary allusion in his writings than in those of any notable 
author. But the very absence of learning in Dickens has helped 
his popularity ; his books are the delight both of the uncultivated 
and the refined, so that he appealed to two publics, while authors 
of wider culture could appeal only to one. Grant that his style 
is sometimes slovenly, often turgid, and that his pathos is 
frequently affected and sentimental. Grant that all his books 
lack literary proportion—that quality so admirable both in 
Thackery and in George Eliot. “I may quarrel with his art,” 
says Thackery, “a thousand times, but I admire and love the 
man.” 

Charles Reade is in some respects a novelist of his own school, 
though perhaps not unfairly styled the head of the sensational 
school of British fiction. His style is crisp, nervous and graphic 
to the last degree. It belongs to what may be termed the hyper- 
vivid order of writing. 

The stories of Richard D. Blackmore—especially his master- 
piece ‘Lorna Doone,’ evince no mean powers of art. His 
descriptive faculty is marvellous ; the minute photographic like- 
ness with which he depicts a country scene—a bit of moor, a 
snow-storm, a fishing fleet—is like the perfection of the Flemish 
painters of the old school. 


Turning now to some American writers, and not confining the 
view solely to those who can be regarded as masters of style. our 
early literature may be said to begin with the Mathers. Cotton 
Mather wrote three hundred and eighty-seven books and 
treatises, many of which were sermons three hours long. The 
most extensive work of Mather is the ‘Magnalia Christi 
Americana’ (A. D. 1702), a work full of information laboriously 
gathered, quaint conceits, superstitions, puns, demoniac pos- 
sessions, witch-craft, and other marvels. It may fairly be termed 
a thesaurus of all the errors of antiquity. The style is fantastic 
and pedantic to the last degree, bristling with Greek and Latin 
phrases and quotations. 

Perhaps the most notable American author coming between 
the literature of the Puritans and that of the Revolution, was 
Jonathan Edwards. He has been adjudged by some writers as 
the keenest and most metaphysical intellect which America has 
produced, and he devoted all his great powers to the maintenance 
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and the defence of Calvinism. In point of style, his works 
represent a marked advance over that prevalent in the works of 
the Mathers and other Puritan theologians. No longer heavily 
overloaded with Latin quotations and far-fetched learning, th: 
writings of Edwards are in pure English, though he himself 
lamented their lack of grace and of finish. 

The meed of honor as the first pamphleteer of America 
must unhesitatingly be awarded to Thomas Paine. His plain, 
perspicuous style, homely illustrations, force of reasoning, and 
nervous strength of utterance, rising sometimes to eloquence, 
gave to his best writings, which were those on American Inde- 
pendence, great popular acceptance. 

Benjamin Franklin’s ‘ Autobiography ’ is a book which blends 
the most fascinating interest with the utmost simplicity of style, 
and which has been read by millions, being constantly reprinted. 
No man in America has left upon the whole a stronger impress 
upon his generation. He tells us how he learned his style, by 
first carefully reading an essay in the ‘Spectator,’ and then 
endeavoring to reproduce it in concise and elegant language. 
His favorite books were Bunyan, Plutarch; Addison, and the 
Bible. 

The more familiar we become with his character and his 
writings, the higher will our estimate of Dr. Franklin rise. This 
poor boy, who began life by selling ballads on Boston streets, 
rose by industry and capacity to be a leader among men, whom 
two worlds have delighted to honor. After he was twenty-one, 
he taught himself Latin, French, Italian, Spanish and German, 
gathered the largest and best private library in America, was a 
life-long student and writer, as well as an active man of affairs, 
and learned to speak French after he was seventy years old. 

It is curious to note the changing fashions of the world of 
letters. The American books of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with a countless multitude of others, have long been 
gathered to the limbo of dead and forgotten authors. Now and 
then one of them is disinterred and read, but only by the literary 
antiquary. Who ever reads the works of the Rev. Joel T. 
Headley? Yet his so-called histories of ‘Napoleon and his 
Marshals,’ and ‘ Washington and his Generals’ were the great 
literary phenomenon of the middle of the century. Published 
about 1846-50, they ran like wildfire, and the presses could 
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not turn out copies fast enough to feed the eager popular 
demand. Over a hundred thousand copies of the ‘Life of 
Washington’ by this writer were sold, and the fever to devour 
Headley’s melodramatic and sensational biographies, in which 
battles were described in the bombastic style in which the 
ambitious reporter depicts a fire, ran like a nettle-rash through 
the community. The oblivion into which they have fallen is an 
example of the fate which attends the authors who struggle after 
fine writing. Headley and Rudyard Kipling may endure for a 
day, but Irving and Hawthorne are perennial. 

The writings of Washington Irving exhibit all those qualities 
of fancy, humor, and a charming and engaging style which so 
win the reader. High praise was it, and well deserved, which 
Charles Dickens bestowed upon him, when he told an American 
audience : 

“Almost every night when I go up to bed, I take with mea 
volume of Washington Irving: and when I do not take him, I 
take his own brother, Oliver Goldsmith.” 


Of the poetical writers of America, there is little time to speak. 
The imagination of Bryant was essentially contemplative. The 


sober tinge which colors all his poetry is well illustrated in the 
remark that in Bryant's poems it seems always autumn. Yet 
there are exquisite pictures of nature, and a refined poetic senti- 
ment, while in the harmony and finish of his verse he leaves 
little to be desired. 

John G. Whittier is one of the noted names of American 
literature. His later poetry is refined, imaginative, and full of 
local color. The scenery of the Merrimac and of the Massachu- 
setts coast lives in his verse. His meadows and beaches have the 
sweetness and the salt of nature. The rural poetry of our lan- 
guage, rich as it is in fine ballads and idyls, has few things more 
charming than ‘Maud Muller,” and “ Telling the Bees.” No- 
where is the life of New England depicted with more beautiful 
realism. 

Longfellow, although more widely read than any other, is 
scarcely entitled to the palm of the most characteristically 
American poet. His refined culture, everywhere apparent, 
suggests, even where he improves upon, European. models. 
Beginning with the exquisitely finished ‘Voices of the Night,’ 
in 1839, his well-earned fame embraces more than forty years of 
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literary activity. His sensitive and impressionable nature ever 
took on a vivid coloring of what he saw and what he read. In 
tenderness, purity and sweetness, his poems are unsurpassed, 
but for rugged force, soaring imagination, and lofty melody we 
must go to other bards than Longfellow. He is eminently the 
poet of the fireside and the domestic affections. The limpid and 
rhythmic flow of his verse has no obscurities such as often daunt 
the reader in Browning and Emerson, but his delicate verse and 
beautiful sentiment wend ever on their tranquil way. 

Walt Whitman has been the object of very undiscerning 
adulation by a few writers—and of derision and denunciation by 
others. The novelty of form in which he puts forth his so-called 
poems, captivates some, while it repels the mass of readers. 
These extraordinary rhapsodies upon man, nature and _ the 
world, are sung in verses without rhythm and without melody. 
His tedious categories or catalogues of animate and inanimate 
things, his wanton breach of all the laws of reticence and of 
modesty in writing, his gross and defiant animalism, and his utter 
lack of poetic form, render his writings, in spite of an occasional 
elevation of thought and a prevalent spirit of humanity, some- 
thing like choke-pears to most readers. In compositions where 
dissonance takes the place of harmony, the first elements of 
poetic survival are wanting. The popular sense is just, which 
refuses to accept Walt Whitman as a great poet. 

Edgar Poe is in some respects the most marked of American 
poets. His vivid imagination, and keen ear for harmony in verse, 
are conspicuous in the best of his very unequal poems. His 
mastery of the rhythmic art is such as to win for him from some 
_ critics the title of the first melodist among American poets. 

To Nathaniel Hawthorne is awarded, by general consent, the 
foremost rank among the novelists of his own country, and there 
are those who place him above the best of his British contempo- 
raries. A full generation after his best stories first appeared, 
they still continue to gather new audiences of readers, and exhibit 
evidences of enduring fame shared by no other American writer 
of fiction. Hawthorne's stories are so unique and original that 
you look in vain for a resemblance to any model. His marvellous 
power of introspection and of what may be termed moral and 
intellectual anatomy lays bare for us the inmost soul of his 
characters. His imagination works by its own law, and his 
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creative power is of the highest order. Without any intricacy 
of plot, or the smallest artifice or sensationalism, his stories hold 
us by a subtle spell which bespeaks the hand of a master. This 
great artist passed from the world in the very zenith of his 
powers, but the literary legacy he left to us, composed in a style 
that is well nigh faultless—simple, rich, harmonious and flowing, 
would make the reputation of a whole galaxy of writers. 

Of the new school of American fiction brought in by Howells 
and Henry James, there is no time to speak in detail. These are 
the novels written with a purpose, to restore the realism of life 
to the realm of fiction, instead of the dramatic plots, overwrought 
characters and situations, and happy endings of the old regu- 
lation novel. How well they have succeeded may be matter for 
discussion; but the marked simplicity of style and the delicate 
handling are worthy of all praise. 

The best work of Mr. Howells, however, is seen in his earlier 
‘Venetian Life,’ where the mellow and rich tints of the artist are 
in perfect harmony with the scenes which he describes, and the 
cadence of the charming prose has much of the effect of poetry. 

Among our historians Bancroft excels in the analysis of 
character, and his summing up of the qualities which contribute 
to the success or failure of men is often masterly in terseness and 
discernment. A marked tendency toward metaphysical subtlety 
and too wide generalisation was apparent in his earlier volumes, 
with an occasional exuberance of rhetoric. But he devoted the 
riper judgment of a serene old age to a revision of his history so 
complete and thorough, as to prune off many rhetorical blemishes, 
and his work has thus gained in simplicity and in symmetry. 

Motley’s style is sometimes a little too rhetorical—exhibiting 
traces of some impress of the word-painting of Carlyle—but 
his volumes, with their scholarly thoroughness and frequent 
brilliancy, unite the suffrages of nearly all readers. 

Essay-writing has long occupied a high place in literature. 
More than any other form, except poetry, it calls for condensation 
of thought and of language. Many eminent names among 
American writers have put their best work into essays or 
criticism. I may briefly name Irving, in the ‘Sketch-Book,’ 
Allston, in his ‘ Essays or Art,’ Channing, a broad, earnest, grace- 
ful and eloquent writer; Everett, in numberless refined «and 
finished compositions; Willis, fresh, breezy, and sometimes 
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though rarely, thoughtful; Holmes, the cheery ‘ Autocrat of th 
Breakfast Table,’ alert, shrewd, discursive, and always enter 

taining, a writer whose nimble wit skips over creation, from th« 
pyramids of Egypt to Boston State-house; Donald G. Mitchell, 
whose early books of sentiment, ‘ Dream Life’ and the ‘ Reveries 
of a Bachelor,’ were the delight of all young-lady-dom a gener 

ation ago, but whose riper literary skill is shown in ‘Wet Days 
at Edgewood’; Charles Dudley Warner, the delicate humor'st, 
whose charming books are wholesome and restful to tired 
iitellects; James Russell Lowell, that lamented scholar whom | 
do not hesitate to call the foremost of American critics, equipped 
with wide and various learning, a lambent wit, and an exqu.s:te 
style; George W. Curtis, whose ‘ Easy-Chair’ sends forth so 
many wise and genial and humorous essays, whose literary skill 
is of the finest, whose catholic sympathies are of the largest, 
whose genial satire is of the gentlest, whose charity is almost 
too charitable for this world; Henry D. Thoreau, the gifted son 
of the woods, whose naturalism pervades all of his writings, 
whose books are racy of the soil, the sun, and the dew,—a little 
russet man who found poetry in the flattest regions of bleak New 
England; Henry Ward Beecher, whose ‘Star Papers’ are full 
of gems of thought and expression, the work of a keen observer 
of nature, and master of a genial philosophy of life; and John 
Burroughs, a prose-poet of rare gifts of fancy, who knows all the 
birds of the air by heart, can tell of the subtle chemistry of 


grasses, leaves and flowers, and weaves into his essays the colors 


of the sky and the sweetness of the fields. 

Of the long roll of American essayists, Emerson stands easily 
at the head. In him, poetry and philosophy meet and mingle. 
He belongs to no school, and his genius refuses to be classified. 
The most ideal of writers, born into the most materialistic of 
ages, his rare intellectual and spiritual gifts inform all his writings 
with a character entirely their own. Without being consecutive 
or logical (for Emerson never argues, he announces) his style has 
marked individuality,—often aphoristic, dealing much in antithe- 
sis and in paradox. He has absorbed much of the wisdom of 
antiquity, but his learning never overlays his thought. A close 
observer of nature, he draws upon all her kingdoms for illus- 
tration. Noman ever put into such eloquent speech his reverent 
sense of the miracle of the universe. Believing that in their 
better and normal moods, all men are idealists, he proclaims with 
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lofty impressiveness the spiritual laws, and the characteristic trait 
of his philosophy is that it is profoundly ethical. One of the 
most sententious of writers, a whole anthology of quotations 
might be compiled from his essays. It is their very terseness and 
pith which combine with their constant and kaleidoscopic change, 
and abrupt transition, to make them hard or obscure reading to 
those who want their literary recreation, like a clear and prattling 
brook, to flow on forever. As an intellectual tonic, there are few 
writings equal to a course of Emerson. The true test of his place 
in literature is that he grows in popularity with each advancing 
year; and his intellectual magnetism is such as to attract thinkers 
of the most diverse gifts and creeds, who are beholden to him 
for perennial stimulus and suggestion. 

To bring to a close these imperfect and discursive sketches,— 
it will be seen that I have attempted no close analysis of style as 
an art to be learned. Though this might perhaps more nearly 
have befitted the objects of your Association, I have so little skill 
in that direction that I have preferred to trace the characteristics 
of style in the writings of some of the more notable names in 
modern literature. Whether our own age has gained, on the 
whole, in the elements of a good English style, over the preceding 
ones, may be open to debate. Before we insist too much upon 
the superior grace, ease, and finish of the works of living writers, 
it might be well to compare them with some of the master-pieces 
of the age of Elizabeth, or even of Queen Anne. Something 
might be said of the newspaper style of the day, notably the 
reporter’s English most in vogue; and I had an anthology of 
specimens, of which I spare you the infliction. Our language 
acquires a rapidly increasing influx of new words, many of which 
are of more than doubtful parentage. It is not needful to be a 
very rigid purist in style, in order to reject and discountenance 
the badly written books and the illegitimate words which tend to 
debauch our literature and to degrade our language. If it be 
one of the objects of this Association to elevate the standard of 
thought and of expression, it may well aid in erecting a barrier 
against the tide of vulgar slang, which is coming in like a flood, 
and threatens to submerge our noble English tongue. We can 
render no higher service to letters than to recall attention from 
the frivolous productions of the hour to the study of the great 


masters of thought and speech. 
A. R. SPOFFORD. 


WasurinctTon, D. C. 
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Yielding to the solicitation of our Secretary, who we all know 
is a man not to be denied or put off, I venture to submit to your 
consideration a few remarks in honor of our lamented president, 
James Russell Lowell. The time of preparation at my disposal 
has been scant, the theme is great, my inadequacy shall be self- 
confessed. I do not flatter myself with the belief that I could do 
justice to such a man as Lowell under any circumstances. But 
fortunately the present occasion does not call for justice. The 
daily, weekly, and monthly press of our own country and of 
England has poured forth a mighty volume of criticism, eulogy, 
and reminiscence. The entire Anglo-American race has had 
abundant means of measuring its profound loss. As individual 
Americans, we can do little else than add our modest voices to 
the universal outburst of regret. Yet as an organized body of 
instructors, proud to do honor to one who honored us by accept- 
ing our leadership and retaining it so many years at no little 
inconvenience to himself, it is only fitting that we should try to 
tell the world in general what Lowell was to us in especial. 

Lowell, then, was throughout his long and active life, always 
the scholar. He never ceased to read both widely and closely. 
“ The tumult of the times disconsolate” did not divert his vision 
from the eternal verities enshrined in the best books of the best 
men. Even while serving his country at a foreign court, he had 
an eye and an ear for poets, philosophers, and historians. This 
catholicity of reading engendered in him naturally a like catho- 
licity of thought and feeling. It is impossible to read even 
the slightest of his writings without discerning its genuine 
cosmopolitanism. 

Yet Lowell was, for all his ancient and foreign culture, none 
the less a genuine American of the nineteenth century. Those 
who impute to him any undue liking for the foreign as foreign 
talk wildly of what they know not. True, Lowell told us more 
than once in plain speech what he thought of the abuses in our 
social and political life. But if that be un-American, then I for 
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one do not know what is American. Did Jeremiah cease to be 
a Hebrew when he poured forth the vials of his wrath upon his 
degenerate race? Did Carlyle cease to be a loyal British subject 
when he described the United Kingdom as containing thirty 
millions of people chiefly fools? Was Goethe not German when 
he told his countrymen that in trying to be polite they were apt 
to lie? Lowell was not a prophet like Jeremiah, not a cynic like 
Carlyle, not a satirist like Goethe. He was herein only a man 
who knew the right from the wrong and feared not to call each 
by its true name. The Americanism, more distinctively still the 
Yankeeism, underneath Lowell’s ripe culture, is to me so self. 
evident that I do not understand how others can fail to perceive 
it at once. Others of our own race, I mean. For to the English- 
man this Yankeeism is still and probably will remain a puzzle. 
English critics, both before and after his death, called him shy. 
He had to them the air of one who was holding himself back 
and measuring them. This is only partially true. Lowell was 
shy in the sense that we Americans are all shy. We need not be 
ashamed of the trait, it is characteristic of our youthful civiliza- 
tion. It is the unvoiced expression of a need to preserve one’s 


individuality as a condition of gaining adequate and final recog- 
nition. In Lowell’s case certainly it could never have come from 
any desire to guage his surroundings and compare them with 


himself. 

As a truly representative American scholar, then, Lowell may 
serve as Our model. We members of this Association are also 
striving to be scholars. Not a few of us have enjoyed the 
advantages of study abroad. We have no cause to complain of 
our unfamiliarity with the languages and literatures of modern 
Europe. But are we working in quite the same spirit? Are we 
exerting ourselves as he did to keep back the dreary waters 
of ignorance and half-knowledge that perpetually encircle 
and threaten true culture? Perhaps I have no right to put the 
question thus bluntly. Yet the doubt comes upon me again and 
again and will not be laid to rest with smooth words. I might 
give the question another form: Do we ourselves read enough, 
do we encourage and stimulate our students to read enough ? 
Or is our people slowly losing its relish for reading as reading ? 
Now the question in this form leads me up to one of Lowell’s 
own exhortations, having which at my back I feel more courage 
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“— 


to proceed. Lowell said, in his address before this Association 


two years ago: 

“ There seems to be a tendency of late to value literature and 
even poetry for their usefulness as courses of moral philosophy 
or metaphysics, or as exercises to put and keep the mental 
muscles in training. Perhaps the highest praise of a book is that 
it sets us thinking, but surely the next highest praise is that it 
ransoms us from thought. Milton tells us that he thought 
Spenser ‘a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,’ but did he 
p-ize him less that he lectured in a Garden of Alcina? To give 
pleasure merely is one, and not the lowest, function of whatever 
deserves to be called literature. Culture, which means the 
opening and refining of the faculties, is an excellent thing, 
perh:ps the best, but there are other things to be had of the 
Muses which are also good in their kind. Refined pleasure is 
refining pleasure too, and teaches something in her way, though 
she be no proper school-dame. In my weaker moments I revert 
with a sigh, half deprecation, half relief, to the old notion of 
literature as a holiday, as 

‘The world’s sweet inn from care and wearisome turmoil.’ ”’ 

And near the close of the same address Lowell said : 

“| think that the purely linguistic side in the teaching of them 
{modern languages] seems in the way to get more than its fitting 
share. I insist only that in our College courses this should be a 
separate study, and that, good as it is in itself, it should, in the 
scheme of general instruction, be restrained to its own function 
as the guide to something better. And that something better is 
Literature.” 

It was Lowell’s method to suggest rather than to state, to state 
in part rather than in full, leaving to his reader the working out 
of the final sequence. The passages just quoted illustrate his 
method perfectly. May I venture to state what he has only 
suggested, to state fully what he has stated only in part? Lowell 
wished to give to his countrymen, through us, a note of warning. 
He feared that we were overlooking the end in the means, 
mistaking the acquisition of a language for the enjoyment of the 
literary treasures locked up in that language. And on the other 
hand we were making literature itself too much of a study and 
not enough of a pleasure. Both mistakes have this in common : 
they favor the head at the expense of the heart. According to 
Lowell we are to read for pleasure and it is this pleasure that 
shall teach us. The truth is not a new one. Three centuries 
before Lowell, Sidney uttered it in his noble ‘ Defense of Poesy.’ 
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But truths as old as the hills need re-telling to each generation. 
It was Lowell’s right and privilege to re-tell this truth to us. For 
one, I feel the timeliness of Lowell’s warning every day. The 
unwelcome perception forces itself upon me that I am teaching 
a body of students who do not read for reading’s sake. They 
perform their allotted tasks creditably enough, they know what 
I have a right to demand of them, they make no objections to 
a reasonable amount of what is called collateral reading. But 
ths do not seem to go beyond the strictly needful, they do not 
jump over the wall of the snug college paddock and play the 
truant on the green hill-side. Is my experience different from 
that of my colleagues? 1 trust it may be, but I fear it is not. 
Lowell, you will observe, speaks of the o/d notion of literature 
as a holiday. Fortunately it was not too old to have become 
defunct in my college-days. At the risk of being dubbed a 
laudator temporis acti, a tiresome praiser of the good old days 
that never were, I venture to believe that our collegians thirty 
years ago, while they may have studied less than their present 
successors, read more and read better books. Those were the 
days when Longfellow and Emerson, Hawthorne and Lowell too 
were in their prime with Whittier and Holmes, and we read each 
fresh emanation of their muse with hearty unquestioning delight. 
Such readings were in truth our college holidays. 

But perhaps I am in danger of being misunderstood, as if | 
were arguing for the conversion of the sfudy of literature into 
mere recreation. Yet in strictness I am not arguing for anything. 
So far as the college study of English literature is concerned, 
my only regret is that it is not made more comprehensive and 
also more searching. I am no believer in reducing the study of 
a literary masterpiece to a mere appeal to the feelings. The 
more of intellectual discipline is put into the study, the better. 
My remarks were directed to private reading away from the 
class-room. Can we as teachers increase this reading in quantity, 
and also improve its quality? The problem is difficult and to be 
frank I see no royal road to its solution. I have no scheme of 
university-extension to propose. The matter does not call for 
schemes, but rather for personal example and influence. If we 
desire to make readers of our students, we should begin by 
setting the fashion, we should also—shall I say it—make our- 
selves personally interesting and objects of imitation. This last 
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assertion will doubtless be a surprise to all and a stumbling-block 
to some. I can hear one and another exclaim soffe voce: What! 
Is it down in the college programme that I am to be not only a 
good scholar and a good teacher, but also a beau ideal? The 
quality of being interesting can not be commanded, however 
desirable. What suggested it to me was the part that Lowell 
played as Harvard professor. I speak on this point with much 
difidence. Not having enjoyed the privilege of sitting under his 
instruction, I am forced to rely wholly upon common report and 
upon the recently published reminiscences of him by Harvard 
graduates. These reminiscences, if I mistake not, agree in de- 
scribing him as a most unorthodox teacher, but a most fascinating 
leader. One enthusiastic disciple, whose words unfortunately | 
carelessly neglected to preserve, but whose spirit 1 am confident 
has not escaped me, expressed himself to this effect: We, that 
is a few of us, were reading Italian literature, Dante, with Lowell. 
But we were never sure, before we met, what we were going to 
get frem him. It might be Dante, it might be just as well 
Cervantes, or Shakespeare, perhaps even Homer. But whatever 
it was, it was always of Lowell’s best, spontaneous, bright, pro- 
found. It always opened our souls to the possibilities of literary 
insight, it left us hungry and thirsty for more. And to read with 
and after him was a pleasure. 

This I call teaching of the highest order. It may have counted 
for little in the Harvard registry-books, but its influence in 
moulding the characters of Harvard’s literary é/ite must have 
been incalculable. Alas, we can not all be Lowells. The more’s 
the pity. But can we not effect something in his spirit? What 
Lowell did was to infuse into his teaching his personality. Have 
we no personality worth imparting ? Let us not confess it to our 
shame. There is not a teacher in our midst so young and 
inexperienced as not to know something well, to be interested in 
it with all his heart. Will it not be possible for him, then, to 
make his students feel that on that one subject, if on no other, he 
is always approachable and even glad to be approached? The 
discipline of the recitation-room is a wise institution. I am far 
from seeking to belittle it. But beyond and above discipline 
there is humanity, and the young are quick to perceive and act 
upon it. Our instruction, certainly our college-instruction, always 
seemed to me too formal, too routined. Yet I see no reason why 
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the humblest instructor should not be able to give a bit of him 

self, to let the class into the workings of his mind, give them an 
inkling of his doubts, his likes and dislikes, his studies, his 
opinions, and especially how he came by his opinions. This 
insight into his reading may be the surest way of teaching them 
to read. And, as Goethe wisely said: 

“Ein Werdender wird immer dankbar sein.” 

The mention of Goethe leads me by easy transition to a third 
point in these remarks. It is in the nature of a stricture upon 
Lowell, although stricture is too harsh a term for what I am 
trying to express. I wish to touch as lightly as possible upon 
what seem’ to me a limitation of Lowell's literary sy rpath es. 
I do not hesitate to say that his culture was the broadest and 
richest that our people has yet exhibited. Yet in one element | 
think it could have been broadened and quickened. Namely in 
its appreciation of German literature, and especially of Goethe. 
No one would be so ill-advised as to suggest that Lowell did not 
know German literature well. Undoubtedly he had read many 
of its masterpieces repeatedly. Yet I question his thorough 
sympathy with it. As to Goethe in particular, I go so far as to 
believe that he never quite mastered the great German, that he 
never bestowed upon him the patient loving devotion that he 
gave, for instance, to Dante, or Cervantes, or Moliére. Why this 
should have been, I do not know. Perhaps Lowell’s tastes and 
habits had been fixed in favor of Romance before his attention 
was directed toGerman. Possibly even there was something in 
the temper of German that was not wholly to his liking. Be the 
cause what it may, the fact remains, that Lowell did not turn 
spontaneously and-naturally to German for his illustrations. Let 
me cite one bit of evidence. Two years ago he addressed our 
Cambridge meeting. His subject was the place of Modern 
languages and literatures in our college-life. Of this address I 
need only say that it is in his happiest vein, genial, suggestive, 
humorous, temperate in tone, noble in style. Like most of his 
writings it is rich in apt quotations. The greater number are 
naturally from English. But there are five from other languages, 
that is, one from Homer, one from Virgil, two from French, one 
from Spanish. There is not one from German. 

It is true, he speaks in one place of Goethe, but what he says 
only confirms my belief, already stated, that he had not really 
mastered Goethe. The passage is this: 
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“ Goethe's /bhigenie is far more perfect in form than his Faust, 
which is indeed but a succession of scenes strung together on a 
thread of dramatic or moral purpose.” 

Is Faust only “a succession of scenes strung together”? This 
might be said of the First Part, which has very little of the 
original Faust-story and could be very fairly entitled Heinrich 
und Gretchen. But the real Faust is contained in the Second 
Part, and that—so far from being a string of scenes—is an almost 


logically rigorous development of the Faust-idea. We of the 
present day are only beginning to comprehend the poem as a 


whole. 
But it would be idle to find fault with the limitations of genius. 
It is much wiser to accept our man of genius as he is and make 
the most of him. We are to be thankful that providence has 
given us a Lowell to be at once our “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” For he was in every sense a man, not a mere writer of 
elegant poetry and instructive essays, not a mere colporteur of 
international ideas. He lived the full life of a man who stooped 
to nothing sordid, who scorned whatever was ignoble in speech 
or in action. And herein certainly we are to follow him. Not 
every one can be the poet and critic, but it is in everyone’s power 
to be the man. In Lowell’s own words, “ Heaven alone may be 
had for the asking.”” We have lost one of our great leaders. 
How great, our children’s children will know even better than 
we. But in the loss there is the consolation that Lowell did not 
live in vain. His image is in cur hearts, serene and ineffaceable. 
I can think of no more appropriate motto for him than these lines 
from Goethe’s memorable lament over Schiller: 
‘‘Denn er war unser! Mag das stolze Wort 
Den lauten Schmerz gewaltig tibert6nen! 
Er mochte sich bei uns im sichern Port 
Nach wildem Sturm zum Dauernden gewohnen.”’ 
Indessen schritt sein Geist gewaltig fort 
Ins Ewige des Wahren, Guten, Schénen, 
Und hinter ihm in wesenlosem Scheine 
Lag, was uns alle bandigt,—das Gemeine ! 


Jas. MORGAN Hart. 


Cornett University 











A STUDY OF LANIER’S POEMS. 


A. Two themes welded in perfect harmony will tell the story 
of our poet’s life, music and love. Music-born with him, descend- 
ing to him by a long line of inheritance, his life-long passion ; 
love, broad, catholic and unfathomable, the source of his real 
living and the key note of his character. Love, the core of his 
inmost being, the very marrow of his daily thought. Music, 
the flower of his daily life and the fittest utterance of his secret 
soul. By good right, too, could he lay claim to the gift of 
music. In the days of good Queen Bess, one Jerome Lanier, 
a Huguenot refugee had been kindly received in England and 
he repaid this kindness by giving to England’s sovereign his 
talents and by bequeathing to her successors, James |. and the 
First Charles, the talents of his gifted son, Nicholas. 

This Nicholas was diplomatist, painter and musical director. 
Another Nicholas Lanier, the son of this first Nicholas was a 
musician at the court of Charles I]. and was the first president 
of the Society of Musicians, an organization formed “ for the 
improvement of the science and the interest of the professors.” 
The list of the charter members of this society contained the 
name of four other Laniers. The family history in America 
dates from 1716, when Thomas Lanier with others settled on a 
grant of land, which contained the present site of Richmond, Va. 

Sidney Lanier’s mother was Mary Anderson, of Virginia family 
and of Scotch descent. This family, the Andersons, was famed 
for its talent for oratory, poetry and music. 

Of the union of these two lines, in both of which music had 
always been a heavenly gift, sprang Sidney Lanier. He was 
born on the third of February, 1842, at the present home of his 
father Robert S. Lanier, a lawyer of Macon, Ga. The boy’s first 
appeal to unusual attention and the first cause he gave his 
relatives and friends for prophecies or forebodings was his talent, 
almost a frenzy, for music. This talent showed itself in his ability 
to play on every instrument with which he became acquainted— 
including the organ, the flute, the piano, the violin, the guitar, 
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the banjo. His frenzy he himself indicates when he tells us that 
later in his college days the violin-voice would sometimes so 
exalt him in rapture, that presently he would sink from his 
solitary music-worship into a deep trance, thence to awake, 
alone, on the floor of his room, sorely shaken in nerve. His 
father recognizing his passion for music and the mysterious and 


almost dangerous influence exerted on him by the plaintive violin 
note, encouraged him to substitute the flute. But this was 
with his father a compromise. He would gladly have seen his 
son give up music as an unmanly occupation, and he himself, for 


a time, felt this same misgiving about an art, which a generation 
ago was in this country considered effeminate. In 1860 he 
graduated with first honors from Oglethorpe College, a Presby- 
terian institution near Macon. Ina letter written years afterwards, 
he alludes to “ the uncongenial atmosphere of a farcical college,”’ 
but in the last weeks of his life he avowed that he owed the 
strongest and most valuable stimulus of his life to Prof. James 
Woodrow, then a professor at Oglethorpe College, and now a 
distinguished editor, professor and divine in Columbia, S. C. 
However poor may have been the college, Lanier laid there the 
foundation of a superior education. Upon graduation he was 
appointed tutor. He spent the next months in the study of 
languages and philosophy and in writing verse. Worried in 
mind about the province of music and more deeply disturbed 
about his own life’s work, he was called from his reveries and 
reflections by the rude noise of war. He enlisted at the age of 
nineteen and remained a private in spite of three offers of pro- 
motion, because promotion meant separation from his younger 
brother, Clifford. His first year’s service was in no wise onerous, 
and he found much time to pursue his linguistic studies and for 
the solace of music. When he and his brother were transferred 
to the signal corps and were stationed at Petersburg, Va., he 
enjoyed the advantages of a small local library. Here in the 
midst of war a secret enemy declared battle—a battle to last 
fifteen years and end in Lanier’s fall. Consumption, the dread 
delusive disease, made its first premonitions felt. The doctors 
told him afterwards that music had been his chief ally in his 
warfare, for the regular, full inspirations necessary to flute play- 
ing had prolonged his life. In due time the separation of the 
brothers came. Each was ordered to take charge of a vessel 
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and run the blockade. Sidney’s was captured and he was 
imprisoned at Point Lookout. He was released in February, 
1865, and on foot he made his weary way to his far Southern 
home. He carried with him his earthly possessions—a twenty 
dollar gold piece and some little effects, which had been taken 
from him, when he was captured, and his flute, which he had 
hidden in his sleeve and taken into prison with him. He reached 
Macon utterly exhausted and for six long weeks was desperately 
ill. The cloud of his own suffering was not so dark as that 
which passed over the early days of his convalescence when his 
beloved mother died of consumption. 

Lanier arose from his bed with pronounced congestion of one 
lung. He hastened south to regain his health. In December, 
1865, he accepted a clerkship in Montgomery, Ala., which he 
held until 1867. In the summer of 1867 he went to New York 
to arrange to have his only novel ‘ Tiger-Lilies,’ published. This 
novel had been written in April of that year. "Ward, Lanier’s 
appreciative and admiring biographer, to whom all students of 
Lanier’s poems owe a debt of gratitude that they would gladly 
pay, were it possible, says: 

“It is a luxuriant, unpruned work, written in haste for the 
press, within the space of three weeks, but one which gave rich 
promise of the poet.” 

In the fall of 1867, Lanier took charge of an Academy in 
Prattville, Ala. In December of the same year he was married 
to Miss Mary Day, of Macon, who in addition to being an ideally 
devoted wife was the inspiration of some of his best songs and the 
confessor to whom some of his most sacred secrets were revealed. 
In January, 1858, he suffered his first hemorrhage. He returned 
to Macon and began the study of law with his father. He 
practised until December, 1872. In this period he had sought 
health in New York, but in vain. He went to San Antonio in 
search of a permanent home. Disappointed he returned to 
Macon in April, 1873. Not yet had Lanier settled that question, 
which came to him in his college days, as to his life’s work. The 
work of the last years had been unsatisfactory to the poet-spirit 
and his stifled yearnings for music and literature now became a 

1 It is unnecessary to say to thise who have read Ward’s Introduction to Scribner's 
‘ Edition of Lanier's Poems,’ that the brief biographical sketch, which I have felt it neces 


sary to insert here as an essential prelude to my paper, is a digest of that graceful memorial. 
I acknowledge explicitly and with gladness a debt, which, it is too apparent, I cannot repay. 
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living, burning desire. He was fully aware of the precarious 
state of his health, he spoke of his death even, but he resolved 
to fight off the monster as long as possible, and to fill the inter 
vening years with consecrated devotion to music and letters. 
Equipped with flute and pen his only weapons in his intens« 
struggle against poverty and death, he turned his face toward the 
north—to some point where he might enjoy the companionship 
of books and an “ atmosphere of art.” In describing this longing 
he wrote later to his literary friend and patron, Bayard Taylor 

“I could never describe to you what a mere drought and 
famine my life has been, as regards that multitude of matters, 
which I fancy one absorbs when one is in an atmosphere of art, 
or when one is in conversational relation with men of letters, 
with travellers, with persons, who have either seen, or written, 
or done large things. Perhaps you know that with us of the 
younger generation in the South since the war, pretty much the 
whole of life has been merely not dying.” 

After spending a few months in New York, Lanier in 
December, 1873, procured an engagement as first flute in the 
Peabody Symphony Concerts in Baltimore. To his practical 
and devoted father this move seemed unwise, and he urged his 
son to come back to Macon. To this request the son's answer 
is pathetically conclusive : 

‘My dear father”’ he writes in the body of his letter, “ think 
how for twenty years, through pain, through weariness, through 
sickness, through the uncongenial atmosphere of a farcical 
college and_of a bare army, and then of an exacting business life, 
through all the discouragement of being wholly unacquainted 
with literary people and literary ways—I say, think how in spite 
of all these depressing circumstances and of a thousand more 


‘ which I could enumerate, these two figures of music and poetry 


have steadily kept in my heart so that I could not vanish them. 
Does it not seem to you as to me, that I begin to have the right 
to enroll myself among the devotees of these two sublime arts, 
after having followed them so long and so humbly and through 
so much bitterness.” 


This the father seems to have received as the final word upon 
his plan, and it was by the assistance of his father and brother 
that he was kept from abject poverty. But even with such help 
as they could render, his was a pitiable case, for his wife and 
babes must be fed, hunger must be kept from his own door, 
and yet he could find little time for serious toil between the 
frequent recurring hemorrhages. In May, 1874, he visited 
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Florida. On his return, while at Sunnyside, he wrote his poem 
“Corn,” which attracted to the writer many admirers and won 
him the unfailing friendship of Bayard Taylor. He was busy in 
the next years reading and writing. In 1876, he was in West 
Chester, Pa.; later he returned with his family to Baltimore, but 
was compelled by the state of his health to go to Florida. In 
the following spring he returned to Georgia, thence to Pennsy] 
vania, thence to Baltimore. 

During the winters of 1877-78 and 1878-79, Lanier gave first 
a course of lectures on Elizabethan verse, and later a more 
ambitious course on Shakespeare. On his birthday in 1879, he 
received from President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, formal notice of his appointment in this 
institution as lecturer on English Literature for the following 
year. The honorarium attached to this lectureship was the first 
definite income that Lanier had received since he gave up the 
principalship of the Prattville Academy. When his appointment 
as lecturer at Johns Hopkins was made known to him, he had 
just been through a severe illness accompanied as was usual now 
by a hemorrhage. He spent six weeks in the summer of 1879, 
at the Rockbridge Alum Springs, and during this time began and 
completed his volume on the ‘Science of English Verse,’ one of 
the most suggestive, if not the most satisfactory, treatises yet 
written on this difficult and unsettled subject. In spite of illness 
near to death during the winter of 1879-80, 
“he attended continuous rehearsals at the Peabody, gave weekly 
ten lectures upon English Literature, two of them public at the 
University, two of them to University classes and the other six at 
private schools,” 
and besides all this wrote a number of poems. In May, 1880, the 
beginning of the end was evident. With his wife and her father 
he went for the summer to West Chester, Pa., where his fourth 
son was born. The fall climate there was too severe and he 
returned in September to Baltimore. From now on he waged a 
face to face battle with death, but with no thought of surrender. 
In December he was nearly overcome. In February he ventured 
out of doors, as a test of his ability to deliver his second course 
of lectures at the University. Ward says: 


“His improvement ceased on that first day of exposure. 
Nevertheless by April, he had gone through the twelve lectures 
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(there were to have been twenty), which were later published 
under the title ‘The English Novel.’ A few of the earlier lectures 
he penned himself; the rest he was obliged to dictate to his wife. 
With the utmost care of himself going in a closed carriage and 
sitting during his lectures, his strength was so exhausted that the 
struggle for breath in the carriage on his return seemed each 
time to threaten the end. Those who heard him listened with 
a sort of fascinated terror, as in doubt whether the hoarded 
breath would suffice to the end of the hour.” 


“Sunrise,” the last of his poems (save one rhymed note of 
thanks) was written, when he was too feeble to lift his food to his 
mouth, and with a fever-temperature of one hundred and four. 

—till yonder beside thee 


My soul shall float, friend Sun, 
The day being done. 


He was passing through the shadows of the declining day. In 
April, 1881, he was in New York makiny arrangements with the 
Scribners for the appearance of some of his books for boys. In 
May, his brother Clifford came and Lanier was carried to a point 
near Asheville, N. C., where camping out was to be tried. No 
improvement came and early in August they moved to Lynn, 


Polk Co., N.C. Clifford visited him there and believing him 
better,returned home. His father and his father’s wife left five days 
later, with the intention of returning soon. Mrs. Lanier’s words 
tell the story’s end: 

“We are left alone” (August 29th) “with one another. On 
the last night of the summer comes a change. His love and im- 
mortal will held off the destroyer of our summer yet one’ more 
week, until the forenoon of September 7th, and then falls the 
frost, and the unfaltering will renders its supreme submission to 
the adored will of God.” 


B&B. As we turn from his life, his outer life—gentle, courteous, 
chivalrous, submissive—to his inner life, and to his published 
volume of poems, wherein that inner life is best revealed, let us 
endeavor to discover some characteristics of this poet’s mind, 
and trace the subtle means of its expression. In taking the 
measure of a man’s true worth, we know much if we can de- 
termine his conception of God and His revelations, of his fellow- 
man and of himself. Lanier has answered in his life and in his 
letters, many of the momentous questions that naturally arise 
from these relations. 

When I read in the “ Marshes of Glynn,” 
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‘* Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing—with holding and . 
free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightly won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain,”’ 


I recall how his soul had expanded in love of God until a 
“catholic man,” he was no longer in perfect sympathy with the 
strict, religious, discipline to which his early years had been 
subjected, nor could he submit with resignation to the chafing 
limitations of denominational lines, but his faith in God was not 
shaken. 


‘** As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the skies : 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God ; 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn.”’ 


Even more surely than in the greatness of God did Lanier 


rest in His love, and it was his lofty conception of this that made 
him record his “ Remonstrance” against opinion and its creeds 
and mandates. With an intense earnestness this forcible protest 
ends, 
‘*] would thou left’st me free, to live with love, 

And faith, that through the love of love doth find 

My Lord’s dear presence in the stars above, 

The clods below, the flesh without, the mind 

Within, the bread, the tear, the smile. 

Opinion, damned Intriguer, gray with guile, 

Let me alone.”’ 

In the beautiful ballad of ‘ Trees and the Master,” we have a 
clear indication of Lanier’s recognition of the Christ-man, while 
in the stronger peom the “ Crystal,” we have a still more elaborate 
view of this conception. 

‘*But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of time, 
But Thee, O poets’ Poet, Wisdom's Tongue, 
But Thee, O man’s best Man, O love’s best Love, 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 
O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest,— 
What 7/ or vet, what mole, what flaw, what lapse, 
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What least defect or shadow of defect, 

What rumor, tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 

Even in torture’s grasp or sleep’s, or death’s,— 
Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, Thou Crystal Christ?”’ 

Time and again Lanier reverts to /ove as the means by which 
God is to be apprehended, and it is through this medium of love 
that he sees God revealed in all nature. Nowhere is Lanier’s 
poetic instinct more apparent than in his interpretation of 
Nature’s phenomena. With all the sensibility of an open-hearted 
man, he receives the impressions of nature, but through her 
phases and appearances he sees a deeper thought, a more 
mysterious and mighty truth. The Clover on which the brows- 
ing Ox is feeding may mean to Lanier the great men of earth 
consumed by Course of Time. Corn is a fit emblem of the true 
poet, and mirrors the coveted contentment. The Mocking Bird 
interprets all the songs, the dreams, the passion-plays of birds. 
The bee is the poet that comes to the world-flower with “ starry 
stuff about his wings.” Of the melancholy dove he sings ; 

‘* Nay if ye three, O Morn! O Spring! O Heart! 
Should chant grave unisons of grief and love; 
Ye could not mourn with more melodious art 
Than daily doth yon dim sequestered dove.” 
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A pet mocking bird killed by a cat suggests the cat-like 
Death that slew Keats, who set all Heaven’s words in rhyme. 
* From the “ Marshes of Glynn” quotations have already been 
made, and it would be easy to multiply these until the most 
sceptical would recognize not only Lanier’s deep and appre- 
ciative observation of nature, but the poet-spirit of his own deep 
soul, which he found continually mirrored in her face. ; 
In the quiet, peaceful description of a “ Florida Sunday,” his 
appreciation of nature is throughout interwoven with his confi- 
dence in God. Identifying himself with nature in all its 
phenomena, he writes: 





‘lam ye, 
And ye myself; yea, lastly, Thee, 
God, whom my roads all reach, howe’er they run, 
My Father, Friend, Beloved, dear All-One, 
Theg in my soul, my soul in Thee, I feel, 
Self of myself.’’ 
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** And I am one with all the kinsmen things 
That e’er my Father fathered.” 


It goes without saying that this oneness with all created things 
was in no wise forgotten or left out of sight in our poet's con- 
ception of his fellowmen. With them in all stations and every 
where he stands in a union of closest kinship and unyielding 
love. In his one novel he had written in his remarkable allegory, 
wherein War is compared to a plant, these words: 

“Friends and horticulturists .... if war was ever right then 
Christ was always wrong ; and war-flowers and the vine of Christ 
grow different ways, insomuch that no man may grow with 
both.” 

Lanier grew with the vine of Christ and his nature, formed of 
love, could brook no discord between man and man. Opinion 
which set men in hostility over against each other was hated; 
and vice of every kind, by which evil and enmity entered the 
world, was the legitimate subject of his attack. Into the alembic, 
where seethe the selfishness, the crimes, the hates of the world, 
he pours love as the pacitic constituent. Of many a trouble- 
some problem did he feel : 

‘*Vainly might Plato’s brain revolve it: 
Plainly the heart of a child could solve it 


There seemed to be no limits to the breadth of his love. In 

his beautiful “Symphony” the violins breathe “ we’re all for 

love,” and the flute in its velvet note whispers “ I'm for heart.” 
‘* The Time needs heart, ‘tis tired of head.”’ 


In this one poem he utters his burning protest against the 
heartlessness of trade, urges the universal application of the 
command, ‘ Love thy Neighbor,’ almost shrieks the bitterness of 
merchantable love and sighs for nobler wooing, pleads for a 
maidenly purity in man and sums up all life in a fugue, whereof 
the ever recurring theme is Love. 

From beginning to end of his volume of poems, his abiding 
interest in his fellowman and his comprehensive love are on 
every page revealed. When he looks into the “shining gray ” 
of his wife’s eyes, a love that links God and man is fixed in his 
tender verse. As he leans over his sleeping child, a magic 
tenderness is crystallized in a poetic vow of fatherly love. 
Grandfather and grandmother stand under an arch whose gold 
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is refined by the power of love. His heart goes out to friendly 
patron, master of music, interpreter of art, to students, to sweet 
ministering maidens, to earth’s oppressed and to all aspiring. 
Wherever his poetry reaches, it breathes an aroma of tender 
gentleness and care, and woos to higher life and higher loving. 
No quarter, save that which heavenly mercy dictates, could he 
give to any vice or evil deed. His standard of morality was 
high and fixed. He stood as the avowed champion of virtue 
and the open enemy of vice. The ethical purpose of his writings 
were too clearly defined, were it not the simple, prevailing 
purpose of his daily life. But Lanier was no preacher of a code 
of morals, which he did not recognize as binding on himself. 
Indeed he was more exacting with himself than with his fellow- 
man, because he did not divorce talent and responsibility, and he 
of all men best knew his own high talent. In 1873, he wrote from 
Baltimore to his father : 

‘Several persons from whose judgment in such matters there 
can be no appeal, have told me, for instance, that I am the 
greatest flute player in the world; and several others of equally 
authoritative judgment have given me an almost equal en- 
couragement to work with my pen,” 
and then he hastens to add in parenthesis 

‘Of course I protest against the necessity which makes me 
write such things about myself. I only do so because I so 
appreciate the love and tenderness, which prompt you to desire 
one with you, etc.” 

A little later he writes to his wife: 

‘‘So many great ideas for Art are born to me each day, I am 
swept away into the land of All-Delight, by their strenuous sweet 
whirlwind ; and I find within myself such entire, yet humble, 
confidence of possessing every single element of power to carry 
them all out, save the little paltry sum of money that would 
suffice to keep me clothed and fed in the meantime. I do not 
understand this.” 

But Lanier was no visionary egotist. From his early youth 
he had been a great reader and a general student. He had 
availed himself of the opportunity to read in Petersburg, Va., 
and he had revelled in the greater advantages offered by the 
libraries of Baltimore. He enumerates as his sweetest masters 
Dante, Keats, Chopin, Raphael, Lucretius, Omar, Angelo. 
Beethoven, Chaucer, Schubert, Shakespeare, Bach and Buddha. 
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What a strange medley of names and yet how significant of 
Lanier’s sweep and sympathies of mind! In another poem 
(‘‘ The Crystal”) with critical acumen and admirable discrimi- 
nation he shows his familiarity with Homer, Socrates, Buddha, 
Dante, Milton, Aeschylus, Lucretius, Aurelius, A Kempis, 
Epictetus, Behmen, Swedenborg, Langlande, Cedmon, Emerson, 
Keats and Tennyson. The names of Langlande and Cedmon 
give occasion to recall that not only was Lanier broadly read, 
and a man of a rich fund of knowledge gathered from all quarters 
by general reading, but he was an earnest, painstaking and 
diligent student. His knowledge of Old English, as exhibited 
by his translations and his remarks on pronunciation, etc., in his 
‘Science of English Verse,’ show how seriously he had taken his 
self-imposed task, and how thoroughly he had accomplished his 
purpose of learning his mother tongue. 

In criticising Poe he had said “ The trouble with Poe was, he 
did not known enough.” Lanier had determined not to fail for 
this reason and with an industry and perseverance almost incon. 
ceivable in a man, whose constant companion was the shadow of 
death, he toiled in accumulating stores and in developing his 
mind. He exacted of himself labor and sacrifice that another 
would have been rightly called a tyrant for exacting. In his 
studies for the ‘ Science of English Verse,’ he read deeply and 
fully in the theory of sound, and was very much interested in 
experiments he himself was making with reference to sound- 
co-ordinations. 

The same enthusiasm and zeal he showed in his studies, he 
exhibited in his editorship of books, his preparation of lectures 
and his rehearsals for the concerts. Since we will have to revert 
later to his musical knowledge, it is not out of place to record 
here the eulogy pronounced by the leader of the Peabody Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Asger Hamerik : 

“To him as achild in his cradle. Music was given; the 
heavenly gift to feel and to express himself in tones. His human 
nature was like an enchanted instrument, a magic flute, or the 
lyre of Apollo, needing but a breath or a touch to send its beauty 
out into the world. It was indeed irresistible that he should turn 
with those poetical feelings which transcend language to_ the 
penetrating gentleness of the flute or the infinite passion of the 
violin; for there was an agreement, a spiritual correspondence 
between his nature and theirs, so that they mutually absorbed 
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and expressed each other. In his hands the flute no longer 
remained a mere material instrument but was transformed into a 
voice that set heavenly harmonies into vibration. Its tones 
developed colors, warmth and a low sweetness of unspeakable 
poetry ; they were not only true and pure, but poetic, allegoric, 
as it were, suggestive of the depths and heights of being and ot 
the delights which the earthly ear never hears and the earthly 
eye never sees. No doubt his firm faith in these lofty idealities 
gave him the power to present them to our imaginations and 
thus by the aid of the higher language of Music to inspire others 
with that sense of beauty, in which he constantly dwelt. His 
conception of music was not reached by an analytic study of note 
by note, but was intuitive and spontaneous; like a woman's 
reason ; he felt it so, because he felt it so, and his delicate per- 
ception required no more logical form of reasoning. His play 

ing appealed alike to the musically learned and to the unlearned, 
for he would magnetize the listener; but the artist felt in his 
performance the superiority of the momentary living inspiration 
to all the rules and shifts of mere technical scholarship. His art 
was not only the art of art, but an art above art. I will never 
forget the impression he made on me when he played the flute 

concerto of Emil Hartmann at a Peabody Symphony Concert, in 
1878; his tall, handsome, manly presence, his flute breathing 
noble sorrows, noble joys, the orchestra sofily responding. The 
audience was spellbound. Such distinction, such refinement! 
He stood the master, the genius.” 


However confident, the deep souled, divinely gifted Lanier, 
may have been of his genius in music he was no less certain of 
his power as a poet. To his wife he wrote : 


‘| will make to thee a little confession of faith, telling thee, my 
dearer self, in words, what I do not say to my not-so-dear-self 
except in more modest feeling. Know then, that disappointments 
were inevitable and will still come until I have fought the battle 
which every great artist has had to fight since time began. 
This—dimly felt while I was doubtful of my vocation and my 
powers—is clear as the sun to me now that | now through the 
fiercest tests of life, that I am in soul and shall be in life and 
utterance, a great poet.” 


He then recalls how other great artists have waited for the world’s 
belated plaudits and concludes : 


“Have then....no fears nor anxieties in my behalf; look 
upon all my disappointments as mere. witnesses that art has no 
enemy so unrelenting as cleverness, and as rough weather that 
seasons timber. It is of little consequence whether / fail; the 7 
in the matter is a small business. ‘Que mon nom soit flétri, gue 
la France sott libre / quoth Danton ; which is to say, interpreted 
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by my environment; let my name perish—the poetry is good 
o2try and the music is good music, and beauty dieth not, and 
the heart that needs it will find it.” 


And yet his was a noble conception of the poet and his 


creation. In the letter just read he classed himself with the great 
artist and the great artist he described in these words: 

“ For indeed, we may say that he who has not yet perceived 
how artistic beauty and moral beauty are convergent lines which 
run back into a common ideal origin, and who therefore is not 
afire with moral beauty just as with artistic beauty—that he, in 
short, who has not come to that stage of quiet and eternal frenzy 
in which the beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty mean 
one thing, burn as one fire, shine as one light within him ; he ts 
not yet the great artist.” 
or in words no less striking he speaks again to his student 
hearers : 

“Cannot one say with authority to the young artist, whether 
working in stone, in color, in tones, or in character-forms of the 
novel; so far from dreading that your moral purpose will 
interfere with your beautiful creation, go forward in the clear 
conviction that unless you are suffused—soul and body, one 
might say—with that moral purpose which finds its largest ex- 
pression in love; that is, the love of all things in their proper 
relation; unless you are suffused with this love, do not dare to 
meddle with beauty ; unless you are suffused with beauty, do not 
dare to meddle with love [truth ?]; unless you are suffused with 
truth, do not dare to meddle with goodness ; in a word, unless you 
are suffused with truth, wisdom, goodness and love, abandon the 
hope that the ages will accept you as an artist.”’ 

But the poet was to Lanier even more than one in whose mind 
rest “beauty of holiness” and “holiness of beauty’’: or one 
suffused with “truth, wisdom, goodness and love,” for these 
might exist latent and unimpressed upon those around. See this 
picture of the poet : 


‘**Look, out of line one tall corn-captain stands 
Advanced beyond the foremost of his bands, 
And waves his blades upon the very edge 
And hottest thicket of the battling hedge. 
Thou lustrous stalk, that ne’er mayst walk nor talk, 
Still shalt thou type the poet-soul sublime 
That leads the vanward of his timid time 
And sings up cowards with commanding rhyme— 
Soul calm, like thee, yet fain, like thee, to grow 
By double increment, above, below; 
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Soul homely, as thou art, yet rich in grace like thee,— 
Teaching the yeomen selfless chivalry 
That moves in gentle curves of courtesy ; 
Soul filled like thy long veins with sweetness tense 
By every god-like sense 
Transmated from the four wild elements. 
Drawn to high plans 
Thou lift’st more stature than a mortal man’s, 
Yet ever piercest downward in the mould 
And keepest hold 
Upon the reverend and steadfast earth 
That gave thee birth; 
Yea, standest smiling in thy future grave, 
Serene and brave. 
With unremitting breath 
Inhaling life from death, 
Thine epitaph writ fair in fruitage eloquent, 
Thyself thy monument.”’ 
Hang over against this picture of the poet its companion piece 
from his poem “ The Bee”’: 
‘*To thee 
Come I, a poet, hereward haply blown, 
From out another worldflower lately flown. 
Wilt ask, What profit e’er a poet brings? 
He beareth starry stuff about his wings 
To pollen thee and sting thee fertile; nay, 
If still thou narrow thy contracted way, 
—Worldflower if thou refuse me— 
—Worldflower, if thou abuse me, 
And hoist thy stamen’s spear-point high 
To wound my wing and mar mine eye— 
Nathless I'll drive me to thy deepest sweet, 
Yea, richlier shall that pain the pollen beat 
From me to thee, for oft these pollens be 
Fine dust from wars that poets wage for thee."’ 


held 
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C. If we turn to the preface to Lanier’s ‘Science of Verse ’ 
we read these significant words : 


ror en 


“If Puttenham in the sixteenth century could wish to make 
the art of poetry “vulgar for all Englishmen’s use,” such a 
desire in the nineteenth must needs become a religious aspiration. 
For under our new dispensation the preacher must soon be a 
poet, as were the preachers before him under the old. To reach 
an audience of a variety so prodigious as to range from the 
agnostic to the devotee, no forms of less subtlety than those of 
tone can be effective. A certain wholly unconscious step already 
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made in this direction by society gives a confirmation of fact to 
this view which perhaps no argument can strengthen; I mean 
the now common use of music as a religious art. Music already 
occupies one end of the church; the same inward need will call 
poetry to the other.” 


Then dismissing the weak notion of poetry involved in its 
classification as polite literature, Lanier continues : 


“That all worthy poets belong substantially to the School of 
David, that it is the poet’s business to keep the line of men 
touching shoulders with each other, that the poet is in charge of 
all learning to convert it into wisdom and that therefore a treatise 
on the poet’s method is in its last result a sort of disciplinary 

. preparation and magister choralis for the congregation as well as 
for the preacher of the future—these will not be regarded as 
merely visionary propositions, and perhaps will be here accepted 
at least as giviny a final unity to the principles now to be set 
forth.” 


We have outlined without satisfactory completeness, but it is 
hoped, with adequate suggestion, Lanier’s qualifications of mind, 
heart, and body for the mighty réle of poet. We have seen how, 
in his love of all creation and his yearning for the beautiful, the 
poetry of his nature was ever apparent. Even his bodily suffer- 


ings but chastened his heart and made him the more lovable, the 
more loving and the more beloved. 

In breadth of sympathy, in intensity of love, in sublimity of 
thought, in the fullness of his artistic inspiration, in his heart-beat 
responsive to the throbbing of the great world-heart, in his deep 
desire for infinite revelations, in the sweet submissiveness .of his 
will, in his firm reliance upon the All-Good, in the prophetic 
raptures awakened in him by Nature, I believe, in Lanier’s own 
words, that in soul he was a great poet. When I think of his 
conception of life, his unswerving devotion to duty, his eagerness 
to know his brother-man in life or books, and his greater eager- 
ness to bless all men’s living; when I catch faint glimpses of his 
filial love, the unfathomable depth of his conjugal confidence, the 
patient tenderness of his fatherly heart ; when in all the lengthen- 
ing years of his intensest suffering I find but one slight plaint, 
and that unselfish, I am constrained to add in Lanier’s words 
that he was a great poet in life. 

Was he a great poet in utterance? Before answering this for 
ourselves, or summoning to our aid the critics’ views, let us con- 
sider the dress, wherein he clothed his thought. 
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Lanier’s earliest poems were conventional in form and largely 
so in sentiment. His first published poem was, “To —” (p. 222— 
18637); the measure was according to usual notation Iambic 
tetrameter or, to use his own notation, it was three-rhythm and 
the metre consisted of four bars. The theme of this poem was 
love and the spirit hopeful. The ‘“ Wedding ” (p. 223—1865), a 
kind of crude sonnet, with three-rhythm and of alternate four 
and three bars and then of four bars, is melancholy. The 
“Wedding Hymn” (p. 233—1865) in the rhythm of the first 
poem, is uneven and somewhat flat. The “Last Words ot 
Stonewall Jackson” (p. 230—1865) consists of six verses of four 
lines each, three lines being of five bars and the fourth of three. 
In the same rhythm and without material variation from these 
forms are: the full-voweled, sonorous “ Night” (p. 236—1866), 
with end-stopped lines; the freer poem “ To Wilhelmina” (p. 
232—1866) with run-on lines ; the musical “ Birthday Song” (p. 
219—1866) ; the faintly poetic, ‘* Night and Day” (p. 218—1866). 
“ Strange Jokes "’ (p. 209—1867 ) is more whimsical both in metre 
and contents, though the rhythm is the same three time move 
ment. The weird poem ‘In the Foam”’ (p. 234—1867) shows 
the first noticed example of improper rhyme, the words thwart : 
heart. This is the more worthy of notice, because our author is 
very clear in his discussion of rhyme and rarely fails to meet his 
own requirements. 

In the first lines of the poem “ Barnacles"’ (p. 235—1867) I 
detect what seems to me to be the first conscious use of allit- 
eration, though this would be difficult to prove. In the long 
poem, the “ Jacquerie” (p. 183), which bears the date 1868 but 
which was written probably at different times, we have several 
indications of his later skill. It begins with heroic verse in 
rhyme couplets but soon drops into heroic blank verse with 
occasional internal rhyme. There are numerous examples of 
repeated run-on lines while the words of the lines begin to be 
knit together by phonetic syzygy ; onomatopeeia is now used to 
good effect and alliteration becomes frequent. This poem is 
sometimes faulty in narration but it is very dramatic (for 
example, in the friar’s scene) and nobly expressed. 

The trippingly musical song for the “ Jacquerie” (p. 204— 


2 Page refers to Scribner's Edition of Lanier’s Poems, and the date to the year in which 
the poem was written. 
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1868) is written in three-rhythm with the accent on the first note 
of the bar. Note that the third line is not the classic dactyl, 
which would be a four-rhythm, but is still a three-rhythm. 

The other song for the “ Jacquerie"’ (p. 206—1868) is choral 
and symbolic, but not altogether successful. 

The “ Betrayal” (p. 205—1868), iambic, of four bars with 
ceesura after the second bar, is very rhythmical and musical. In 
the “ Golden Wedding ” (p. 207—1868) there are the following 
bad rhymes—have: brave, heaven: given, but the poem is 
graceful and well-worded. 

The unclear but pleading “ Ship of the Earth” (p. 897—1868) ; 
the sad, despairing “ Tyranny " (p. 93—1868); the poem “ Life 
and Song” (p. 94—1868), with its beautiful climax, present no 
special peculiarities. “Baby Charley” (p. 214—1869) is a 
beautifully tender and simple poem. In “ Nirvana” (p. 210— 
1869) the liquid sounds prevail, giving to this yearning melody 
a peculiar smoothness, while the same smoothness due ,to 
liquids and sibilants aided by alternate rhyme is present in 
‘ Resurrection” (p. 221—1868). The somewhat daring poem to 
“Nilsson” (p. 217—1871) and the unpraiseworthy poem to 
“ Huntingdon’s Miranda” (p. 107—1874) still preserve the 
characteristic three-rhythm (bad rhymes—rare: hair and flare : 
air). In 1874 Lanier wrote his poem “Corn,” which, when 
published the following year, caused much comment and won 
for its author much praise. I presume that it is in allusion to 
this that Mr. Stedman classes it among Lanier's overpraised 
ventures. The poem opens with a poetic description of summer; 
attention is then drawn specifically to the “ stolid vehemence”’ of 
the contest between the corn—the sign of culture, and the 
sassafras and brambles—signs of carelessness and neglect. Then 
one tall corn-captain typifies the poet in his réle of leader (vid. p. 
45), his growth from beneath and above. The figure then 
changes and he sings of corn as the 

‘**(O) Steadfast dweller on the selfsame spot 
Where thou wast born, that still repinest not— 
Type of the home-fond heart, the happy lot’’! 

This emblem of contentment is then contrasted with the old 
deserted Georgian hills, 

‘* By restless-hearted children left to lie 
Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 
As barbarous folk expose their old to die.”’ 
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The desertion of these old fields is then explained by the ex- 
ample of one 
‘*Who sowed his heart with hopes of swifter gain, 
Scorning the slow reward of patient grain. 
The spirit of gambling in cotton led to disaster and eventual 
ruin. The poem ends with a bow of promise. 

The movement of the poem is, in type, iambic, of five bars, 
but the metre is irregular. The rhyme is at first in triplets, later 
in couplets and then without fixed order. The rhymes bright: 
opposite, fall: whimsical are to be noted. The poem abounds 
in alliteration and phonetic syzygy; liquids and sibiliants are 
freely used. In spite of the commonplace theme and an even 
more commonplace application in the latter part, the poem 
seems to me not only full of thought and fine feeling, but no less 
full of poetical parts and impressive lines. The poem lacks 
artistic unity and it is truth, but not what Arnold in Aristotle's 
term would call “ high truth.” 

It was at the suggestion of Bayard Taylor and on account of 
the poem “Corn,” which had attracted such favorable notice, that 
Lanier was selected to write the Centennial Cantata, for which 


Dudley Buck was to write the music. The selection of Lanier 
for this task was his first general introduction to the larger 
number of Americans, and naturally they were inclined to judge 
him by the result. Lanier thoroughly versed in the fundamental 
principles of music as well as in the details of technique, counter- 
point, thorough-bass, etc., wrote not only as a poet but as a 
musician. Of it he wrote to a friend: 


“ Necessarily I had to think out the musical conceptions as 
well as the poem, and I have briefly indicated these along the 
margin of each movement. I have tried to make the whole as 
simple and as candid as a melody of Beethoven’s; at the same 
time expressing the largest ideas possible, and expressing them 
in such a way as could not be offensive to any modern soul, etc.”’ 

To him, musician and poet as he was, the music and words must 
be complementary, but unfortunately the words were published 
in advance of the music. The result was disastrous. It was 
abundantly ridiculed, but generally in good nature. But the 
criticism, the very nature of the criticism pained the delicate 
soul of the artist, who felt how little he had been understood and 
how utterly misjudged. 
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He was not embittered, however, and he writes in May, 1876, to 
his father : 
“My experience in the varying judgments given about poetry 
has all converged upon one solitary principle, and the 
experience of the artist in all ages is reported by history to be 
of precisely the same direction. That principle is, that the artist 
shall put forth, humbly and lovingly, and without bitterness 
against opposition, the very best and highest that is within him, 
utterly regardless of contemporary criticism. What possible 
claim can contemporary criticism set up to respect—that criticism 
which crucified Jesus Christ, stoned Stephen, hooted Paul for a 
mad-man, tried Luther for a criminal, tortured Galileo, bound 
Columbus in chains, drove Dante into a hell of exile, made 
Shakespeare write the sonnet, ‘When in disgrace with fortune 
and men’s eyes,’ gave Milton five pounds for Paradise Lost, kept 
Samuel Johnson cooling his heels on Lord Chesterfield’s door- 
step, reviled Shelley as an unclean dog, killed Keats, cracked 
jokes on Gliick, Schubert, Beethoven, Berlioz and Wagner, and 
committed so many other impious follies and stupidities that 
a thousand letters like this could not suffice even to catalogue 
them.” 


It would be needless to criticise the poem without the music, 
for it was never intended for a separated existence and with the 


music it was, I learn, successful. The years 1874, 1875, 1876 
were very rich in poems from Lanier, varying in merit from 
unsuccessful ventures to a rarely equalled artistic perfection. Of 
the latter class was “My Springs” (p. 71—1874), a beautiful 
lover-like tribute to his wife’s eyes. The poem is full of tender 
feeling, and the grace with which the poem is bound together by 
answering letters and related consonants is worthy of great 
praise. Scarcely less satisfactory is the poem “ In Absence” (p. 
74—1874) the theme of which is Love and the form four English 
sonnets. Less poetical than this is “ Acknowledgment ” (p. 76— 
1874-75), which has the same form and a kindred theme. “ Laus 
Mariae” (p. 80—1874-75), another English or illegitimate sonnet, 
cannot be pronounced very successful. ‘“ Rose Morals” (p. 52— 
1875) is poetical but indistinct, while “To — with a Rose” (p. 
107—1876) is very dainty both in sentiment and verse effect. 
The imperfect rhyme say: pay: day, is not to be commended. 

The irregular sonnet, consisting of three rhyming quatrains 
followed by a rhyme-couplet, dedicated to “ Charlotte Cushman ” 
(p. 44—1875) is not strong, while the over-drawn tribute to the 
same actress in the poem “At First” (p. 139—1876) is also 
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uneven in metre.—Of peculiar interest is the poem “ Special 
Pleading ” (p. 81—1875) because the author of it says: 

“In this little song I have begun to dare to give myself some 
freedom in my own peculiar style, and have allowed myself to 
treat words, similes, and metres with such freedom as I desired. 
The result convinces me that I can do so now safely.” 

The result is not so convincing to others. By feedom in the use 
of words he meant no doubt such componnds as ‘ heart-break, 
‘ times-to-come,’ ‘ Now-time,’ ‘Lonesome-tree ' ‘dusk-modestly,’ 
‘ star-consummate,’ ‘rose-complete,’ ‘dusk-time.” By freedom 
in similes such as the following : 
‘* Poor Now-time sits in The Lonesome-tree 
And broods as gray as any dove, etc.”’ 


‘*When Day and Night as rhyme and rhyme 
Set lip to lip dusk-modestly, etc.’’ 

Indeed all the similes are indistinct, and almost impossible to 
realize in pictures.—The movement is iambic, but the time is 
somewhat irregular or equalized by pauses, insertion of extra 
short syllables, etc. The whole poem shows a freedom, that 
limited by good taste and a sensitive ear, as Lanier generally 
curbed license, could lead to admirable results, but left uncurbed 
or unregulated, as here, detracted greatly from the poem. The 
sentiment is too unclear to be strong. 

The long poem “ Symphony ” (p. 60—1875) is in all essential 
respects more artistic and its defects are of a different nature. 
The motif of the symphony is Love. It opens with three-rhythm, 
of four bars with cesural pause. The violins said “ we’er all for 
love” and all stringed instruments range themselves on the side 
of the violins in a protest against the heartlessness of trade. The 
description changes to iambic fives, then back to fours, and the 
flute sings in irregular iambic metre. The flute song is some- 
what long, and monotonous in the luxuriance of unleashed im- 
agination, but it is always tuneful and earnest. Its theme is 
universal love and with its keynote, “I’m for heart,” it sings the 
shameless manner of trade. The melting clarionet breathes 
with tearful pleading the story of mercenary love and sets the 
standard of the knight’s devoirs. In measure suited to its task, 
the knightly horn defends time-honored chivalry. The rich 
round vowels which abound in this horn song breathe into it a 
soaring soulfulness, while the refrain “ Fair Lady” is a note of 
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graceful contrast. The verse is a four-lined iambic measure, 
three lines having four bars and the fourth line three, and then 
the refrain, ‘“‘ Fair Lady.’ This song is one of the prettiest pleas 
for purity yet written in English verse. The haut-boy with the 
innocence and candor of childhood teaches the outcome of love 
in humility, while the ancient bassoons chant rhythmic runes. 
Then the symphony is interpreted as the fugue of life wherein 
the ever-recurring theme is love, recurring so oft that love 
becomes music and 


‘* Music is Love in search of a word.”’ 


This poem shows, perhaps, a greater freedom than the poem 
“ Special Pleading ” but it is a wiser freedom, a freedom conscious 
of itself and well in hand. Only in the flute song is there 
confusion and then it is the multitudinous music of unnumbered 
flute notes. This seems to me the most successful of Lanier’s 
long poems. It is rich in thought and word, surpassingly musical 
in method,and with the unity of a masterly composition. Lanier’s 
two talents are here indissolubly interwoven. 

The next long poem “ Psalm of the West” (p. 114—1876), 
bolder in design and more difficult in conception, lends itself to 
very easy division into separate parts. In fact it is far more a 
number of related pictures placed near each other than one 
picture with many parts. The poem opens with a tableau in 
which the West represents Eden, America is the tall Adam of 
lands and lithe Freedom is his Eve. Then follows a eulogy of 
Freedom. In form a more complex three-time rhythm, the 
most striking peculiarity is the internal rhyme such as, hail: 
bewail; will’s high adoring: ill’s low exploring; stream of the 
light: dream of the night, etc. 

In the description of the flight of a soul, the shuttle of poetic 
words flies so rapidly that plan and purpose are lost in the woof 
of musical sounds. In vain the mind tries to catch and keep the 
rapid pace struck by the poet’s fancy. Wearied at last, it draws 
a despairing breath and soothes itself with the echoes of the 
poem’s music. Yet even the music seems artificial : alliteration 
is conscious and overdone; words of sweet sounds are often 
repeated; the soft s’s lend a-charm that is heightened by 
consonants that answer each other’s pleasing tones. In ballad 
form follows a confused description of the Norseman’s coming, 
and the chain of stanzas is connected by lines too often 
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‘brambled-tangled in a brilliant maze.” Here, too, however 
there are some lines of irresistible beauty. Columbus speaks, 
and in legitimate sonnets with variations in the minor portion, 
narrates the story of his trials. This narration is in dramatic 
effect in the best manner of the “ Jacquerie.”” Again we note the 
beauty of the words. 

The ‘“ Mayflower’s Coming” is measuredly total in trochaic 
rhythm of four bars. Four stanzas of ten lines each, and one of 
fourteen lines, complete this picture; then with rapid iambic 
measure the first battle for freedom is depicted. Following this 
is the declaration of independence and the wars with England. 
The prelude to the civil war unfolds itself in modulated trochees. 
In six quatrains the story of the war is written down, and the 
refrain strikes a keynote of perfect reconciliation. The Land 
then counts his flock of years and reads in brief line the tale of 
his century of life. Nine six-lined stanzas, filled with prophecies 
of the young Adam’s manliness, end the poem. In continuity it 
stretches from a remote past to an unknown future, but the poem 
is not an organic whole and it leaves no idea of completeness. 
In spite of the beautiful lines, the quotable phrases. and the well- 
told stories, it remains as evidence of our author’s failure to write 
as aus einem Guss—with one moulding. The poem is strong in 
its parts but,.like the young Adam it describes, it lacks equal and 
rounded development. 

I confess that I feel a pleasure in turning from this effort to 
interpret a nation’s life, to the “‘ Waving of the Corn” (p. 23— 
1876) wherein nature’s life is so beautifully interpreted. This 
poem is particularly happy in the lines in which, not inferences 
but facts, are simply and unaffectedly recorded. 

Clover” (p. 19—1876) is our author’s first complete poem in 
heroic blank verse. There is a great preponderance of run-on 
lines, while syzygy is of more frequent use than alliteration, 
though the latter is often used. The poem opens with a land- 
scape in which the commonplace figures in the foreground are 
not wanting, and then becomes symbolic. The cousin clover 
stands for kindred spirits of the author, whom he recalls by 
name. The patient grazing ox is made the image of the Course- 
of-Things destroying all the great of earth. Forced to moralize 
on the meaning of this vision he writes : 
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‘*God’s clover we, and feed His Course-of-Things 
The pasture is God's pasture ; systems strange 
Of food and filrement He hath, whereby 
The general brawn is built for plans of His 
To quality precise; Kinsman, learn this: 
The artist's market is the heart of man 
The artist’s price some little good of man 
Tease not thy vision with vain search for ends. 
The End of Means is art that works by love. 
The End of Ends... . in God’s Beginning's lost.”’ 

In the year following (that is, 1877) Lanier was seeking relief 
from suffering by whiling away his time in Florida and Georgia. 
From his experiences we have several additional examples of 
how much he saw in nature. ‘“ From the Flats” (p. 26—1877) 
is a song of three eight-lined stanzas rhyming in couplets. It is 
a monotone chant, well representing the dull, dead sameness of 
the scenery of Flats. In pleasing contrast with this is the 
“ Tampa Robins” (p. 28—1877), a gaily colored grove painting 
with “sunlight song and orange blossoms” in profusion. Its 
spirit, as itg coloring, is bright and hopeful. The “ Stirrup-Cup ” 
(p. 45—1887) to death is resigned and almost joyous in the 
prospect of the poet’s release from suffering. The “ Mocking 
Bird” (p. 27—1877), a legitimate sonnet, is poetic in thought but 
restrained and formal in expression. Freer far in movement, 
and far more irregular in metre, is the graceful and suggestive 
poem, the “ Bee” (p. 83—1877). In the music of this poem and 
in the masterly use of alliteration and syzyfy, this poem is an 
adequate prelude, if not a fair companion piece to one of the 
most musical of English poems, the “Song of the Chattahooche” 
(p. 149—1877). The music of a song easily eludes all analysis 
and may be dissipated by a critic’s breath, but let us try to catch 
the means by which the effect is in part produced. In five stanzas 
of ten lines each, alliteration occurs in all save twelve lines. In 
eleven of these twelve lines internal rhyme occurs, sometimes 
joining the parts of a line, sometimes uniting successive lines. 
Syzygy is used for the same purpose. Of the letters occurring 
in the poem about one-fifth are liquids and about one-twelfth are 
sibilants. The effect of the whole is musical beyond description. 
It sings itself and yet nowhere sacrifices the thought. Poe's 
“ Ulalume” and Tennyson's “ Brook,” or whatever other poem 
you may choose with which to compare this highest achieve- 
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ment of our artist’s musical art, will find in this a fair and 
unyielding competitor. In all the range of English song I know 
nothing more worthy of comparison with it than Buchanan 
Read’s “ Bay of Naples,” and the measure of the difference in 
merit is the difference between the rapid leap and fall of babbling 
brook, and the blue inlets and crystal creeks of a gently, billowing 
bay. 

With iambics of five bars, with alternating rhyme, a “ Florida 
Sunday ” (p. 143—1877) reflects in its measure and its meaning 
the peaceful, quiet, God-reliant soul of the author. The “ Dove” 
(p. 105—1877) is rich in charming sound-effects and is in spirit 
sad, plaintive and melodiously mournful.—In the narrative in 
quatrains entitled ‘‘ Hard Times in Elfland” (p. 152—1877), we 
have an apt picture of earth’s methods transferred to the spirit 
land. It is impossible not to note the abominable rhyme, bar for 
her: barrier. The tribute to “ Richard Wagner " (p. 95—1877 ) 
is itself Wagnerian in its earth-confusion resolved into the 
harmonies of music. The poem is intricate and indistinct. 
Wagner is taken as the representative of his times. 

Perhaps there is nothing stronger or more dramatic in the 
whole volume of poems than the ballad, the “Revenge of 
Hamish " (p. 33—1878), in which regularity of accent gives place 
more and more to time as the true basis of metre. In this we 
have not only run-on lines but also run-on verses. The rhythm 
is four-time ; not as usual the three rhythm. In beautiful contrast 
to the picture of despair in this poem is the dainty little “Song 
of the Future " (p. 50—1878). Song is represented as the dove 
from the ark of hope. The “ Harlequin of Dreams” (p. 85— 
1878) is a thoroughly successful legitimate sonnet, in which the 
the balance between major and minor portion is well preserved. 
The three legitimate sonnets “ To our Mocking Birds” (p. 104— 
1878) is very suggestive in its interpretation of nature. The 
theme of love is very skillfully introduced in the poem, “ How 
Love Looked For Hell” (p. 89—1878-79). Sense finds hell in 
space, mind finds hell in the heart, but wherever love comes 
there is no hell, hence love can find it nowhere. The construc- 
tion of the verse is six-lined stanzas with changing refrain. In 
more conventional iambics Taylor’s freedom is contrasted with 
Lanier’s embarrassments in the lines to “Bayard Taylor” (p. 39- 
1879). The poem is filled with deep soul yearning. To the 
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“Hymns of the Marshes” belong the three: “ Individuality,” 
“ At Sunset” and the “ Marshes of Glynn.” Of these “ Individ 
uality,” (p. 10—1878-79) exhibits a growing boldness in run-on 


lines, which now become run-on stanzas ; the theme is the artist's 
freedom as contrasted with the cloud’s lack of will. “At Sunset,” 
(p. 13—1779-80) is original in rhyme order and poetical in effect 


but it lacks distinctness of meaning. The “ Marshes of Glynn” 
(p. 141-1878) is extremely beautiful, filled as it is with soft 
sounds. Alliteration is very frequent while the verse structur¢ 
becomes more and more free and is clearly based on time. This 
poem is marked by a peculiar grace and prettiness. 

The plea of the soul for freedom from the thrall of opinion is 
strongly presented in the poem ‘“ Remonstrance”’ (86—1878-79). 
The mental mark of this is intense earnestness and force, which 
is supplemented by the resignation and charity in the beautiful 
poem “ Opposition” (p. 57—1879-80). Here the charms are 
the hopefulness of tone and the simple grace of form. Allitera 
tion is abundant but not strained.—The “ Ode to Johns Hop 
kins University” (p. 108-1880) seems sincere in sentiment, but 
trammeled and perfunctory in manner. The winsomeness of 
the simple verses in “ Ireland”’ (p. 148-1880) and the exquisite 
tenderness of ‘A Ballad of Trees and the Master” (p. 141-1880) 
deserve cordial praise.—The ‘“ Owl against Robin” (p. 47-1880) 
is not particularly inspiring, but it contains a large number of 
Lanier’s characteristic charms of manner—frequent and skillful 
use of alliteration, lavish use of rhyme both end and internal.- 
The keen and incisive criticism, the progressive thought, the 
lofty conception of Christ make the “ Crystal” (p. 29) one of the 
most instructive and inspiring of our poet's efforts. The form is 
blank verse and the characteristic letters are sibilants.—The swan 
song of our poet is ‘ Sunrise” (p. 3—1880). Save one rhymed 
note of thanks, it is the last poetic utterance of our bard. 
Written when he was too feeble to lift his food to his mouth and 
during a fever temperature of one hundred and four it is a world- 
marvel. It is a fitting climax of a progressive genius, not that 
it represents the best that he wrote, or that it suggests the limit 
of his art, but in that it shows a clearer conception than ever of 
quantity as the basis of verse and an unreserved allegiance to 
this theory. The poem too is climacteric, ending in his triumph 
ant death note already quoted. 
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D. Lanier in the ‘Science of EnglishVersification’ after discus- 
sing the four possible sound-relations, duration, intensity, pitch 
and tone-color, shows that only three exact co-ordinations are 
possible; namely, duration, pitch and tone-color, or their effects, 
rhythm, time, and color. He then points out that music and 
verse differ only in the means by which the co-ordination of 
rhythm, time and tone-color are made, namely in the case of 
music by musical sounds and in the case of verse by spoken 
words. Rhythm is then discussed, the principle of accent as the 
basis of rhythm is discarded and time is postulated and defended 
as the essential basis. This established, the quantity of a sylla- 
ble, the grouping of sounds into bars, as units of measure, and 
the broader grouping by phrases, by lines or metres, by stanzas 
and by poems are treated fully. The phrase grouping may be 
effected in various ways, for instance, by logical pause, by allit- 
eration, by logical accent, etc. 

The essential difference of Lanier’s theory from that generally 
received is this; that rhythm in verse is precisely the same as 
rhythm in music and that rhythm in music consists of exact time 
relations among sounds and silences. Hence the office of accent 
cannot begin until rhythm is established, and then its office is 
limited simply to grouping into bars. But both bars and accents 
are unessential to verse. Rhythmic pronunciation and logical 
accents must not be confounded. Using the musical notation, 
the author shows that bars contain a given number of notes of a 
fixedlength. In making out the proper number of units of time, 
absence of sounds must be supplied by pauses of definite length. 
The bar may contain any number of units of time in theory but 
practically, rhythm containing three units or three rhythm, and 
rhythm containing four units or four rhythm, are the ones occur- 
ing, and of these the three rhythm is by far the most popular in 
English. 

This is enough of Lanier’s theory to reveal how much more 
freedom the poet here gains than he could ever have, if he must 
provide for an ever recurring accent at given intervals. Indeed 
with rests and short syllables not only is there a liberty in words, 
but a liberty that may have no other limitations than the capacity 
of the human ear to comprehend or co-ordinate the grouping of 
sounds. As we have seen, Lanier's poems preserving as they do, 
almost universally the beloved three rhythm, illustrate, particu- 
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larly in his later days, full recognition of the time element and an 
utter disregard of fitting lines for mechanical scansion. The 
theory in its application seems to have all the flexibility of the 
sister art of music and to leave the poet utterly untrammeled, 
responsible to his own genius alone, and to be judged only by his 
power of making himself understood in song. But bringing 
verse and music so close together, he did not hesitate to bring 
them closer by calling attention to the prevalence and universal 
tacit recognition of tune in ordinary speech. 

“Once we get a fair command of all these subtle resources of 
speech-tunes”, he writes, “ once we have trained our ears to rec- 
ognize and appreciate them properly, once we have learned to 
use them in combination with the larger rhythm, which are easily 
within the compass of our English tongue, what strides may we 
not take towards that goal, of the complete expression of all the 
complex needs or hopes or despairs of modern life—which ever 
glitters through the clouds of commonplace before the eyes of 
the fervent artist !” 

Our artist died too young to have finished the scientific exper- 
iments with reference to speech-tunes, too early to have mas- 
tered the details of a problem he had set himself to solve. But 
how plainly do we see in some of his finer poems the singular 
harmony between thethought and its dress. The discriminating 
ear and unfaltering purpose might have taught us plainer lessons 
of this organic union of word and music. No poet seems to 
have recognized more fully the colors of verse and how the 
colors were to be attained. Other poets may have succeeded 
almost or fully as well in préducing the effects, but Lanier exam- 
ined the reasons and used the means with clear purpose. In his 
opinion the music of poetry, or rather poetry as music, could 
use and must use all available means to impart to itself the true 
and desired color of tones. Rhyme wherever occurring, the 
judicious and pleasing arrangement of sonorous vowels, the 
selection of consonants that would lend the quality appropriate 
to the theme, that would not clog with awkward combinations 
of letters the easy flow of vocables, the union of parts of lines by 
similarity of initial sounds—all these were not for him accidental 
phenomena but the essential attributes of color—effects in word 
painting. We saw repeatedly how frequently and with what 
skill our author illustrated his theory. Special attention is due 
to the harmonious effect, the charming beauty imparted to 
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Lanier’s poems by that happy faculty with which he linked 
words together by recurring consonants. This differs trom 
alliteration, in that the consonant in question need not be initial. 

For the musical composer of English verse there seem to be 
no clogs of established form or fixed principles, in this far-reach 
ing and suggestive theory of verse. Let him find the tune with 
al] its accompaniments of appropriate color and suit it to a typi 
rhythm and naught but his own power and taste, naught but his 
hearer’s capacity and ear stand in the way of a perfect poem. To 
overcome these difficulties are, however, present tasks of sufficient 
gravity to command the attention of the poetic mind. The dan 
gers, however, are as potent as the possibility of achievement is 
clear. 

First, until our ear is trained to catch the subtleties of thes« 
rhythmic forms, or until the poet reads full well the power of his 
hearer, elaborate form may seem but formlessness. This form 
lessness, which I think I discover in several places in Lanier’s 
poems, is due in every case, I believe, to the exactions of his 
musical conception. He had no sympathy with that formless 
ness which is the “ lawlessness of art.” His formlessness was 
that of a composer, the music of whose soul cannot be forced 
into a formal score or rendered on the ordinary instrument of 
language. 

The second danger is a tendency to strain for form effects and 
leave the substance unexpressed. If 1 mistake not this fault is 
present, too, in our author. Yet he had no sympathy with that 
perfection of form, wherein no substance is found. Lanier was 
a poet as well as an artist, and if at times his artistic temperament 
seemed to eclipse his poetic thought, grant that to the poet mind 
the very manner of expression may indicate the thought that lies 
beneath, while to the duller ear the thought must come in com- 
pleted form. 

These two seem to me to be the faults natural to Lanier’s 
theory, and faults which he did not escape. Other faults are 
present, too. Stedman says 

“ That Lanier’s difficulties were explained by the very traits 
which made his genius unique. His musical faculty was com 
pulsive. It inclined him to override Lessing’s law of the dis- 
tinctions of art and to essay in language feats that only the 
gamut can render possible.” 
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To Stedman then his poems often seem nebulous, mere recita- 
tive; he fails to make his impressions, sometimes even his out- 
lines clear, but his chief mistake was that of wandering along in 


improvisation like some facile dreamy master of the keyboard. 


Some book-reviewer in the Boston Advertiser says of his poetry: 
“much of it is hard to read and not easy to understand. It 
lacks simplicity. The poet has tried to express too much and 
his luxuriant imagination sometimes hides his meaning.” 

I believe that these charges must stand unanswered, but | 
would read over against them these merits of his verse that seem 
to supplement his faults. It is true that his musical faculty made 
him attempt that which as yet seems impossible for poetry, but 
his attempts to remove this impossibility and to clothe his 
thoughts in a garb of music, gave us such poems as “ Tampa 
Robins,” the ‘“‘ Mocking Bird,” the “Song of the Chattahoochee.” 
This same keen appreciation of thought and word in music wed- 
ded, make him in numerous passages like Chaucer or Keats in 
his ‘‘ divine fluidity of diction,” like Swinburne in his picturing 
words: like Ruskin in his artistic finish; like Milton in his 
rhythmic movement. We must acknowledge that parts of some 
of his poems do sometimes seem the ready utterance of an un 
restrained imagination, but these very parts impress us with the 
richness, the luxuriance of an imagination that sometimes tan 
gles thought ina net work of ideas. True, he does seem to 
improvise, but this proves him far more than a mere skilful arti 
san in metre and rhyme. It shows the natural utterance of his 
overfull soul—the spontaneity of his poet-spirit. We must bear 
in mind that Lanier complained, and complained earnestly, 
“that in poetry criticism was without a scientific basis for even 
the most elementary of its judgments”; that Lanier, who con- 
ceived his art as a divine gift and knew no higher aim than the 
pursuit of truth, set to work to seek the foundation and the laws 
of versification. We have seen the results of these investiga- 
tions. He had adopted as one of the mottoes of his book these 
words of Dante: “ But the best conceptions can not be save 
where science and genius are.”” He believed in his own genius, 
he was now confident that he had mastered the science. His 
fidelity to truth left him no alternative. He must apply it. 
Lanier’s mistake, I believe with Stedman, was his attempt to 
illustrate laws. He was sometimes under the sway of a theory, 
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when he might have been free ; he was now and then constrained 
when he might have been natural. Perhaps this was didacticism, 
as Stedman suggests, but Lanier seems to me to be didactic in 
another sense. The poet becomes too often an avowed teacher 
of morals—the sermons were no less valuable because in pleasing 
verse, but the poetry was too often burdened with the lesson it 
must teach. The moral purpose is not only inferred but it too 
often proclaimed itself. 

The quality that ranks Lanier by the side of the great poets is 
his “ high sense of beauty,”’ His loftiness of mind, the serenity 
of his soul, the high aim of his living, his deep and firmly rooted 
love transmuted the “ beauty of holiness” into the “ holiness of 
beauty” and unsealed his eyes so that he recognized this divine 
stamp of beauty in creator and creature alike. But if his sense 
of beauty made him a peer of our great poets, it was the heav- 
enly gift of music that distinguished him from them. Milton, it 
is true, whom he most resembles in this respect, had a knowl- 
edge of music, but not the same passion for it. Milton’s music 
was more a recreation, an accompaniment of reverie ; Lanier’s 
was a fiery zeal, a yearning love, a chosen and adequate form of 
expression of his soul’s deepest feeling. Combined with this 
passion for music was his technical knowledge of the art, and 
these combined formed at once the foundation and the frame- 
work of his poetry. He seems literally to have sung his poems, 
they are essentially musical, tuneful, and melodious. Sur- 
charged with music he overflows in mellifluous numbers. Here, 
then, Lanier stands out differentiated in the choir of poets and 
here we find that distinctive quality which is the very flavor of 
his writing. 

I said above that I believe in Lanier’s own words that in soul 
he was a great poet. I ask again in conclusion, “ was he a great 
poet in utterance?” I answer, yes. Certainly not the greatest 
because of his limitation of subject-matter and of form. Limita- 
tions, it is true, that he might have overcome, but, hampered all 
his life by a thousand discomforts that would have crushed the 
spirit of most men, he died too young to have fixed beyond con- 
troversy his own place. Stedman, our chief of critics, says that 
‘one now sees clearly that he was a poet and bent on no middle 
flight.” A recent writer calls him one of the most original of 
American poets. Ward believes that he will take his final rank 
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with the first princes of American song. He has by merit 
increased the number of his followers from one patient, confident 
soul to thousands of willing learners, and in the decade since his 
death his fame has spread beyond the confines of south, of north, 
of America and is now heralded by many ardent admirers across 
the waters. May the circle of his readers continually grow, and 
the praise of his real admirers be unstifled, for naught but good 
can come of knowing him, and naught but loftier living can come 
of loving him. 


CHARLES W. KENT. 


University oF TENNESSEE. 
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JEAN DE MAIRET. 


The third and fourth decades of the seventeenth century, o1 
more strictly speaking the years from 1625 to 1637, forma rather 
important period in the history of French literature. This is the 
time when the great Corneille makes his appearance and the 
‘ Académie frangaise” is established. For this reason it is all 
the more striking that there exists, apparently, a great uncer 
tainty concerning a number of the precursors and contemporaries 
of Corneille, not only with regard to chronology, but also as to 
their true merits. One of the poets of that time, about whom 
opinions seem to be divided as to his literary position and unde 
cided as to the chronology, is Jean de Mairet of Besancon, who 
lived from 1604 to 1684. The chief works which Mairet wrote, 
are in chronological order as follows : 

Chryséide et Arimand, a tragi-comedy ; Sylvie, a pastoral ; 
Silvanire, also a pastoral, or as Mairet himself terms it, a /rag/- 
comédie pastorale; Duc d’Ossonne, a comedy; Virginie, a 
tragi-comedy; and the tragedies: Sophonisbe, Mare Antoine 
Soliman, and Roland furieux. 

The dates of these dramas, that is, the years in which they 
were finished or for the first time performed on the stage, were 
formerly given according to the ‘Histoire générale du théAtre 
francais,’ by the Parfaict Brothers, Claude and Frangois, who 
published this useful work during 1745-1749. For more than a 
century the chronology established by Parfaict was considered 
authoritative ; and we find that Professor Adolf Ebert in his mas 
terly work ‘ Entwicklungsgeschichte der franzésischen Tragédie’ 
(Gotha, 1856), adheres strictly to the dates as given by Parfaict. 
But within the last ten years the following scholars: Professo1 
Gaspary, formerly of the University of Breslau, and Vollmédller, 
sometime of the University of Gottingen; DoctorRichard Oito, 
of Munich, and especially Doctor Ernst Dannheisser, Professor 
at the Realgymnasium of Ludwigshafen, have made new inves 
tigations which not only questioned, but overthrew the old chro- 
nology of Mairet. 
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This discrepancy regarding the dates of Mairet’s dramas, has 
arisen from the poet’s remarks in the ‘“ Epistre comique’’, which 
he wrote as an introduction to the ‘Duc d’Ossonne.’ He says 
there: “J'ai commencé de si bonne heure a faire parler de moi 
qu’a ma vingt-sixiéme année je me trouve aujourd'hui le plus 
ancien de tous nos poétes dramatiques.”’ In the same ‘“Epistre” 
he says: 

“Je composai ma Chriséide a seize ans, au sortir de philoso 
phie, et c’est de celle-la et de Sylvie qui la suivit un an aprés 
que je dirais volontiers a tout le monde: Delicta juventutis meae 
ne reminiscaris. Je fis la Silvanire 4 vingt-quatre, Sophonisbe a 
vingt-cing.” 

The Duc d’Ossonne’ was printed in 1636, and the writers on 
literature accepted Mairet’s statement that he was twenty-six 
years old as an exact one, and, therefore, arrived at the conclu 
sion that the poet was born in 1610: this mode of reasoning we 
find illustrated in Nicéron’s ( 4/4m., vol. xxv) article on Mairet ; 
however the Church Record of Besangon shows that Mairet was 
born in 1604, and as we have to suppose that Mairet knew, at 
least approximately, the date of his birth, we must charge him 
here with a falsehood. Now, to say simply that Mairet gave his 
age six years less than it really was, | consider an assertion 
which, if upheld with consistency, will lead to conspicuous er 
rors; for that reason the chronology established by Gaspary in 
his article in the Zeztschrift fiir romanische Philologie, v, (1881) 
p. 70 ss., cannot be sustained. The poet’s object in misrepre 
senting the respective years in which his works were produced 


was to create the belief that he had written his masterpieces at a 
very early age. Dannheisser remarks correctly (cf. “Zur. Chro 
nol.” etc., Roman. F., V.) that Mairet cared very little whether 
the year of his birth was 1604 or 1610. I goa step further and 
maintain that Mairet himself did not expect that so late a date 


of his birth as 1610 would ever be accepted in good faith ; tor, if 
in reference to certain productions he thought that it were pos- 
sible for him to deceive the world by representing himself, suc- 
cesstully, as six years younger than he actually was, why did he 
proclaim himself with reference to others of his works as being 
older than was necessary? If Mairet could dare announce him 
self as being twenty-six years old in 1636, and if Dannheisser is 
correct in giving, for example, 1634, as the date of the first repre- 
sentation of ‘Sophonisbe,’ why did the young genius so mod 
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estly claim to have composed ‘Sophonisbe’ at the age of twen 
ty-five ? He should have held to be the author of this famous 
tragedy at the age of twenty-four ! 

Here we have, then, an inconsistency either on Mairet’s side 
or on Dannheisser’s part. The excuse which the latter gives, at 
the bottom of p. 50 in his article “Zur Chronologie” is very weak 
he states there that Mairet had to modify his pretended age be 
cause a consistent procedure would have resulted in too tender 
an age for his first work, Chryséide. I think I have a better 
solution for the problem. It is not so difficult to misrepresent 
one’s age by three or four years as by six ; and I assert and will 
show in the following, that Mairet only wished to appear three 
or rather four years, younger than he actually was. If he 
intended to deceive, he must have had some plan by which to 
proceed, so as not to become entangled in contradictions. And 
on that supposition I believe I can show that the remarks which 
our poet makes about his age, lead to the years 1807-08 as the 
pretended date of his birth. Of course he never stated that year, 
but he very probably relied upon it in his misrepresentations. 

In the following discussion I shall not refer to Parfaict’s chro- 
nology, because I consider it thoroughly disproved by Dann- 
heisser.—Let us apply the date (1607-)1608 to Mairet’s state- 
ment, “ Je composai ma Chryséide a seize ans, au sortir de phi- 
losophie.” Does not the year (1623)-1624 suit exactly as the 
one in which Mairet left college and came to the Duke of Mont 
morency?. The date also harmonizes admirably with Mairet's 
remark in the Preface to ‘ Sidonie’ which was finished 1640-41 
(according to Dannheisser, “Zur Chronol.,” p. 40). In this pre- 
face the poet announces that he is going to retire, after having 
worked for the stage for seventeen years: does this not place 
the beginning of his career in 1623-24? 

“Sylvie suivit un an aprés” is the assertion of Mairet which as 
signs this ‘ragi-comédie, according to my theory, to (1624-) 
1625. Dannheisser endeavors to prove that ‘Sylvie’ was written 
after 1623, that is, after Mairet had entered the service of Mont- 
morency. I agree with this critic and I might add that the 
grateful praise which Mairet in the “ Epistre comique” bestows 
upon the Duke for having fostered the poet’s “Muse as she was 
still lying in the cradle,” may just as well be applied to ‘Sylvie’ 
as to ‘Chryséide’; for Mairet himself calls both works ‘ delicta 
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juventitus meae.’ From the following the reader will see upon 
what I base my claim for the statement that ‘Sylvie’ was finished 
in the years (1624-1625). 

Mairet maintains in the “Epistre familiére 4 M. Corneille” that 
his Sylvia 
‘a brillé dans un temps que celles de M. Hardy n’€étaient pas 
encore hors de la saison et que celles de ces fameux é€crivains 
MM. de Racan et Théophile conservaient encore dans les meil 
leurs esprits cette puissante impression, etc.” 


In 1623 Hardy’s ‘Herrschaft iiber die Biihne’ was broken ; the 


expression ‘pas encore hors de saison’ would, therefore, be more 
applicable to (1624-)1625 than to 1626. And as to the ‘Ber 
geries’ and ‘Pyrame et Thisbé,’ they were certainly performed 


before 1623. Dannheisser admits even with regard to ‘Chryséide’: 
‘“Mairet mag die Erinnerungen an die Stiicke Théophiles und 
Racan’s im Theater in sich aufgenommen haben.” 

“Je fis la Silvanire 4 vingt et un” is Mairet’s announcement 
concerning this pastoral poem. Dannheisser (‘“ Zur Chronol.,” 
p. 43) comes to the conclusion : 

“So glauben wir denn auch ein neues Moment fiir Zeitbestim- 
mung der Mélite gefunden zu haber, in der Weise, dass letztere 
erst dem Ende des Jahres 1630, Sylvanire dem J. 1630 zuzuwei- 
sen wire. 

This statement certainly adds to my suspicion that there is some- 
thing daring in the establishment of proof on the part of this 
critic. 

We see that by advocating’so late a date as 1630 for ‘Silvan- 
ire’, one is obliged to assign Cerneille’s ‘Mélite’, at least, to the 
end of the year 1630. For it is certain that ‘Mélite’ followed 
‘Silvanire’ (cf. Marty-Laveaux, iii, 70): 

“Cependant il nous étale pour poémes dramatiques parfaicte- 
ment beaux : le Pastor Fido, la Filis de Scire et cette malheureuse 
Silvanire que le coup d’essai de M. Corneille terrassa dés sa pre- 
miére représentation.”’ 

But the date 1630 and certainly the latter part of 1630, for 
‘Mélite’, seems to me a forced one; and from several points of 
view it is in opposition to the conclusions to which I have arrived. 

Taschereau (‘ Hist. de Corneille,’ p. 7) states: 

“ Les fréres Parfaict fixent la premiére représentation de Mélite 


a l’année 1629, et cette date se trouve confirmée par I’autorité 
d’un contemporain. Mairet, dans son épitre dédicatoire des 
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Galanteries du duc d’Ossonne, aprés avoir cité Rotrou, Scudéry, 
Corneille et du Ryer, dit qu'il vient de les nommer d’aprés 
ordre de leurs débuts dans la carri@re dramatique.” 
If we accept Mairet here asa truthful witness, Corneille appeared 
after Rotrou and Scudéry and before du Ryer. 

With reference to Jean Rotrou we know the following: 

a. Mem. pour servir, etc., vol. xvi: “ Rotrou, né 1609. Le 
succés de l'Hypocondriaque encouragea I'auteur et il le fit im 


primer (1631)”; 

b. Petitot (‘Répert.’, vol. 1, p. 22): “ Rotrou, né 1609; A 
dix-neuf ans (1628) il fit une tragicomédie intitulée ‘Le Mort 
Amoureux’ qui fut représentée 4 ’hétel de Bourgogne od elle 


eut un grand succés’’; 

c. Guizot, (‘Corneille, etc.’, p. 369): “l’Hypocondriaque a 
précédé Mélite tout au plus d'une année. L’Histoire du Théa 
tre frangais donne |’ Année, 1628, pour la date de sa représenta 
tion.” 

I think this sufficient to enable us to accept the date for Ro- 
trou's first work. And Marty Laveaux (‘CEuvres, etc., i, 129) 
informs us that Scudéry composed his ‘Ligdamon’ when he was 
about to leave the service of the king, which he did not do be- 
fore March, 1629. On the other side, Pierre du Ryer published 
his tragi-comedy ‘Argenis et Poliarque’ in 1630 (‘Bibl. du th. fr.’, 
Dresde, 1786). 

What is more natural, now, than to accept 1629 as the year of 
Corneille’s first appearance? And if ‘Mélite’ was performed in 
1629, ‘Sylvanire’ could not have appeared later than that year. 
Once having established the date for ‘Sylvanire’, it can be re- 
garded simply an arithmetical task to find the date for the ‘Duc 
d’Ossonne’ and ‘Virginie’ (1631 and 1631); Mairet’s own state- 
ment is a good guide as to the difference of time between the 
respective works; and I am gratified to see that Dannheisser 
(“ Zur Chronologie,” p. 51) remarks: ‘“ Das alles beweist, dass 
sich der Dichter (Mairet) bestrebt hatte, den Zeitunterschied 
zwischen seinen einzelnen Werken wahrheitsgemass darzustel- 
len.” 

Let us now turn to the most important work of Mairet, the 
‘Sophonisbe.’ Mairet claims to have composed it when he was 
twenty-five years of age. The year 1633 suggests itself for more 
than one reason: When Corneille composed his ‘ Sophonisbe’ 
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(in 1663; cf. Dannheisser: “ Zur Chron.”, p. 48), he remarked 
that Mairet’s work of the same name had now been performed 
on the stage for thirty years. The result of this comparison is 
1633, a date which we also obtain through Petitot (‘Rep.: No 
tice sur Rotrou,’ p. 21): “ La tragédie d’Hercule mourant parut 
trois ans aprés la fameuse Sophonisbe.’’ Now in Nicéron ( .1/¢mz., 
vol. xvi) we notice: “ Hercule mourant: 1636.” Therefore 
Petitot’s remark fixes the date 1633 for ‘Sophonisbe’. 

With reference to the other dramas I agree in the main with 
Dannheisser, or I might claim that this critic agrees with me, 
since from Soliman on he does not deviate trom Parfaict by 


more than three to four years, a difference which I have ob 
served throughout this essay. Following Dannheisser’s exam 
ple I give a list of the dates which I think to have established, 


as compared with this critic and Parfaict. 
ParraictT DAnNHEISSER Buiume 
Mairet born 1604 1610* (1607)-8* 
Chryséide 1620 1625 (1623)-24 
Sylvie 1621 1626 (1624)-25 
Sylvanire 1625 1630 1629 
Duc d’Ossonne 1627 1632 163! 
Virginie 1628 1633 1632 
Sophonisbe 1629 1634 1633 


In order to estimate the literary position of Jean de Mairet, 
we have to consider especially two of his works: the ‘Silvanire’ 
and the ‘Sophonisbe.’ 

As to the contents, ‘Silvarfire’ is nothing but an ordinary pas 
toral poem; it tells the simple love story of a poor shepherd 
Aglante and of a rich shepherd’s daughter, Silvanire, who have 
to encounter various hardships before they can be united in mar- 
riage. But the work is important, because the three unities are 
observed in it, and because Mairet has written a Preface to it in 
form of a poetic discourse. It is obvious that the author him- 
self entertained great hopes as to the success of ‘ Silvanire’ which 
he considered the first model of a regular French drama, and 
the Preface to which he thought would constitute a Code of 
Rules for dramatic art; he had the work published (1631) in a 
much more elaborate style than that of any similar French book 
of the time; the picture of the youthful poet is conspicuously 


*Pretended by Mairet. 
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placed over the title on the frontispiece. But we must admit 
that in the seventeenth century ‘Silvanire’ was not considered an 
epoch-making drama: however, very learned modern writers on 
the French drama, such as Ebert, Lotheissen and du Méril ex- 
press the opinion that Mairet, inthe year 1625, when he wrote the 
‘Silvanire’ according to the rules of the old classics, made the 
first important step toward introducing the classic drama into 
France. 

An attempt to solve this contradiction has been made by a 
scholar who recently edited a reprint of ‘ Silvanire’, as the tenth 
volume of the Sammlung franzdsischer Neudrucke ; the book is 
entitled: ‘Jean de Mairet, Silvanire, Mit Einleitung und Anmer- 
kungen herausgegeben von Richard Otto. Bamberg, 18go.” In 
his introduction, Dr. Otto maintains that the contradiction with 
regard to the appreciation of the historical literary value of ‘Sil- 
vanire’, is based on a wrong idea as to the chronological relation 


of Mairet’s work to those of his contemporaries. 

The conclusion which Dr. Otto draws from this chronological 
change (1730 instead of 1625) is very significant; namely, the 
appreciation of ‘Silvanire’ as a monument for the history of the 


Three Unities is to be changed. The editor states that in order 
to judge what part the ‘Silvanire’ played in that important epi- 
sode of French literature, it is necessary not only to review 
the conflict between the advocates of literary liberty and those 
of literary discipline, but also to notice the causes which started 
the dispute-about the Aristotelian rules of the drama. 

Dr. Otto’s exposition of the different comments and works on 
poetic art, of the gradual development of the belief in the Aris- 
totelian rules, certainly renders the theory very probable that no 
single author either Pichou or Chapelain or Mairet, established 
any such laws, but that the rules developed in a natural way by 
the supremacy acquired by Italian over French poetry, due to 
the taste of a whole class of refined people. However, Dr. Otto 
seems to have been too eager when he applies the chronological 
change in such a manner as to take all credit away from our 
poet, nay, to stigmatize him as a plagiarist. Mairet cannot have 
copied anything of importance from the preface of Ogier to 
Schelandre’s ‘Tyr et Sidon’, as the critic charges. At the time 
when ‘ Tyr and Sidon’ appeared (1628), Mairet is supposed to 
have had the whole plan of his ‘Silvanire’ finished (according to 
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our chronology); and if later he really copied some expressions 


in writing the Preface, such procedure would not annul his merit 
of having observed the Three Unities in the ‘Silvanire’. The 
plan of the work, or better the dramatic form, is what we ought 


to appreciate in the ‘Silvanire’. Mairet had undoubtedly studied 
the Italian poets ever since Cardinal de la Valette and Count 
Carmail had asked him to write a pastoral poem according t 
Italian classic rules—(this was in 1626-27, I conclude)—and 
when in 1627, the fourth volume of the 4strée, containing the 
‘Silvanire’ appeared, Mairet had yet, according to my chronol 
ogy, more than a year left in which to apply the rules (which he 
knew by this time), to the fable taken from the Pastoral of d'Urfé. 
/f at the time when he was preparing the work for the press, he 
did copy some learned expressions to be used in his Preface, we 
cannot admire a proceeding of the kind, but do not think such a 
mistake is of sufficient importance to justify the conclusion that 
the whole work had been copied. Of course, the Preface to 
‘Silvanire’ is important as a discourse on poetic art; but are not 
the rules therein contained illustrated by the work itself, and was 
not the work finished before Mairet endeavored to explain the 
rules in some graceful manner ? 

As to Dr. Otto’s remarks “ Lagneau, Pichou and Isnard were 
those who in 1626 considered a theatrical work like Filis de 
Scire most worthy of imitation,” I contend that these were not 
the first writers whose attention was led to Italian literature 
We read in the critic's own introduction that since Chapelain’s 
Preface to Marini’s ‘ Adone’ 71623) the interest in classic rules 
became more and more active. Cardinal de la Valette was one 
of the aristocratic circle that met at the house of Marquise de 
Rambouillet ; and as we know from the ‘Histoire de la Ville de 
Paris’, 77, 1341 (cited by Dr. Otto) that the Cardinal was in Paris 
in 1626 and in 1627, is it not very suggestive to suppose that 
while on a visit to a friend, the Duke of Montmorency, he ad- 
vised the young poet to write a classic pastoral? On this 
ground, I claim for Mairet’s ‘ Silvanire’ as much originality as 
Dr. Otto does for Pichou’s ‘Filis de Scire’. If ‘Silvanire’ did 
not meet with the eafected success, it was owing to the explain 
able fact that Mairet had paid too much attention to external 
form with reference to the Unities. 

If our poet had not written anything after ‘Silvanire’, it might 
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remain doubtful whether he worked independently or not: but 
Mairet vindicates himself; he studies the Italian models with 
keen comprehension; he follows up his notion of the Unities, 
and embodies his progressive ideas in his masterwork, the famous 
‘Sophonisbe’. The episode in Livy, where the story is told ot 
the Carthaginian Hasdrubal's beautiful daughter Sophonisbe- 

how she marries, for the sake of her country, the King of the 
Masszsylians, Syphax ; how after the defeat of Syphax, she be 
comes infatuated with Masinissa, the confederate of the Romans; 
her tragic end, as she takes the’ poisonous cup offered by he: 


despairing lover—is a subject which has been treated by many 


dramatists. Before Mairet, six tragedies on Sophonisbe had ap 
peared in France, but none of them equals the skillful composi 
tion of Mairet. The work is by no means that ofa genius, but 
it is the outcome of the efforts of a talented poet, to suit the 
taste of the beaux esprits. 

While Dr. Otto endeavors to present Mairet as a mere plagiar 
ist, Dr. Dannheisser goes to the other extreme, and on the basis 
of the new chronology, established by him, claims that in Mairet 
the history of the French drama of that time is represented. His 
statement (Zum Schlusskapitel, p. 316): “In der Entwicklungs 
geschichte keines einzigen Dichters, Corneille nicht ausgenom- 
men, spiegelt sich so treu die Geschichte des franzésischen Dra 
mas wieder’, sounds very plausible ; but the division of the dif- 
ferent phases through which the French stage has to pass, was 
made by Dannheisser to suit the theory, I suspect. For instance, 
I fail to see that there is a “predominance of the tragi-comedy 
from 1620-1625"; Théophile’s ‘ Thisbe’, certainly an epoch- 
making work, is a tragedy, and Racan’s ‘ Bergeries’ represents 
pastoral poem. 

Having followed in this paper the maxim, “ medio tutissiums 
ibis”, | will sum up my observations by advocating the follow 
ing position for our poet: 

Mairet is a dramatist of considerable talent which is shown in 
his ‘Sylvie’, a pastoral that held the popular favor although the 
author was but twenty-one years of age ; in ‘Virginie’ which was 
written in 1632. ‘Sophonisbe’ however, written in 1633, evinces 
the highest order of the poet’s ability. His characteristic ambi- 
tion was to cater to the taste of the cultured class, with whom 
Italian poetry was then in high favor, which confirms the theory 
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that 1629 was the period when his ‘Silvanire’ was written. Had 
he only been endowed with enough genius to illustrate success- 
fully the superiority of classic rule, he would have been the hero 
of the hour. His rival, Corneille, appears with a more pleasing 
comedy and Mairet abandons the field of pastoral, but with the 
determination of becoming the poet par excellence with the ad- 
vocates of classic rule, he produces ‘Sophonisbe’. In 1633, 
Mairet considered himself more successful than Corneille, but 
this feeling became one of bitter opposition when Corneille pro- 
duced his ‘Cid’. Our poet’s star was waning; his mission was 
at an end; however, he had been an important factor in the 
movement to abandon the popular free romantic drama, and to 
create a French classic poetry. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that it would be highly inter- 
esting to enter into a detailed study of the contest for supremacy 
between Mairet and Corneille (1629-1637). It has been my ob- 
ject here to show the importance of carefully establishing the 
chronology which must naturally invite attention to the many 
problems relating to this chapter of French Literature. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE CHARACTERS IN LESSING’S 
‘NATHAN DER WEISE.’ 


In the discussion of the genesis of the characters in Lessing's 
‘Nathan’ there are four elements to be considered, of which we 
must form a correct estimate before we can obtain a clear con 
ception of the way in which these characters received their pres 
ent form. First in importance is the plot, or action, of the dra- 
ma. When Lessing first conceived the idea of making the story 
of the three rings in Boccaccio" the central scene of a drama, he 
must have outlined in connection with the main features of its 
plot the leading characters in the play ; and he must have given 
his conceptions of these characters such personal characteristics 
that the action would logically proceed from them. To this fac- 
tor, then, we may ascribe the creation of most of the characters, 
and the salient and important personal traits of all. The first 
rough draught of the play,? (the date of which is unknown but 
which must have been jotted down some years before it was 
worked up into the drama as it now is),3* shows in the main what 
is to be attributed to the influence of this element. So much for 
the present, as this point will be taken up again later at greater 
length. 

The characters having been thus moulded in their general 
outlines, were modified and changed to a greater or less degree 
by the influence of the second element, the sources from which 
Lessing drew; using the term sources in its broadest sense. 
These were of three kinds, historical authorities, literary sugges- 
tions and personal reminiscences of Lessing himself and of his 
friends. Lessing, an omnivorous reader and student, as all know, 
was particularly interested in the history of religion and religious 


1 Giornato 1. Nov. iii: Melchisedech Guideo. 

2 ‘Lessing's Werk’ vol. xi, pp. 773ff. (Berlin, Hempel). 

3 Wm. Scherer: “G. E. Lessing.”” Deutsche Rundschau. Feb. 1881. Zacher: Archiz 
Sir Litteraturgeschichte, vii,29. Caro: ‘Lessing und Swift.’ (Jena, 1869.) P. 22. 

*Cf. also Erich Schmidt: Lessing, (Berlin, 1892). Vol. ii, Bk. iii, chap. 3, for this and 
other points, As this greatest and most recent authority appeared after the presentation of 
the paper, it could not be consulted in its preparation. 
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dogma. This interest soon led him to study the period of the 
crusades and the history of the Arabs in the various histories 
and books of oriental travel, which appeared before and during 
the time of the composition of ‘Nathan’. These works he studied 
in connection with the life of Saladin for the sake of securing a 
correct historical background for the proposed drama, and of 
making himself thoroughly acquainted with the historical per- 
sonality of that Sultan. His notes and excerpts’ from these 
works have been found in his posthumous papers appended to 
the first draught of the drama already mentioned. 

Just how much Lessing owes to other authors for suggestions, 
ideas and dramatis motives is difficult to establish. It has been 
noticed that to Boccaccio he is indebted for the great scene of the 
play, the famous scene between Nathan and Saladin ; to the same 
author ® he probably owes certain other details of incident and 
characterization. Voltaire’s dramas ‘Zaire’, ‘Mahomet’ and ‘Les 
Guébres’ also gave him suggestions and mofifs of religious tol- 
erance and intolerance, as Lessing’s admiration for the great 
Frenchman’s views on toleration? would make probable, and as 
detailed comparison has proved.* It is claimed that other 
sources? have been discovered which furnished .Lessing with 
certain ideas, but of these, some are fanciful and others not thor- 
oughly established. The influences of these sources, both his- 
torical and literary, was to modify the first conceptions of the 
characters, to give them more clearly-cut outlines and new per- 
sonal traits. 

But neither to history nor to literature does Lessing owe so 
great a debt for direct suggestion in the creation of the person- 
ages of ‘Nathan’ as he does to his friends and acquaintances, 
who unconsciously served as models for them. In no other of 
the author’s dramas does this personal element play so import- 
ant a part as in the one under discussion. In the characters of 
the others we catch glimpses, now and then, of himself or of his 
friends, but in ‘Nathan’ almost every character can be traced to 


4 Zeitschrift fir Deutsche Philologie, vi, 304. 

5 Cf. Hempel, xi 2 824ff. 

6 Zsf/t. f. Deut. Phil., v, 433. Caro: ‘Lessing und Swift,’ pp. 3aff. 

7 Scherer: Deutsche Rundschau, Feb., 81. 

8 Richard Mayr: ‘Beitriige zur Beurteilung G. E. Lessings’. (Wien, 1880), Pp, roaff. 
9 Namely, Swift’s “Tale ofa Tub.” Caro, idid., pp. 71ff. Cf. also Mayr, idid., i101. 
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its prototype amongst the author’s acquaintances. There is 
nobody who has made the slightest study of the drama, but 
knows that the model for the ‘Wise Jew’ is his life-long friend, 
the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, with traits of the author him- 
self, perhaps some of the philosopher Spinoza ; that Recha is his 
step-daughter Madchen KOnig ; that the Dervish was modeled 
after that eccentric chessplayer, the accountant Abraham Wulff ; 
and that Sittah is the counterpart of Elise Reimarus, his intellec- 
tual friend and comforter in the last sad years of his life. Saladin 
is a combination of the best qualities of Lessing himself and of 
the Saladin of history, while in the figure of the Patriarch we 
have the image, perhaps somewhat distorted, of Pastor Goeze, 
Lessing's intolerant opponent in the religious controversies of 
his later years. 

This brings us to our third element, the quarrel with Pastor 
Primarius, Johan Melchior Goeze of Hamburg. To understand 
thoroughly how this point bears upon the present discussion, it 
will be necessary to recall the incidents of that controversy. The 
story is well known, how Lessing published, in 1773 and 1778, 
the famous “Fragmente eines Ungenannten,” which aroused such 
a storm of furious indignation and brought such violent personal 
attacks upon Lessing himself, who was charged with being the 
author ; how finally he singled out the most aggressive of his 
opponents, Pastor Goeze, in whom he saw the type of a religious 
bigot ;*° how the controversy, growing more vindictive and 
louder with each new publication of the disputants, created such 
an uproar that the duke revoked Lessing’s immunity from cen- 
sorship " and, in spite of all protest,’? forbade the publication of 
anything whatsoever on religious subjects without the full sanc- 
tion of the ducal censor."3 It was then that our author, finally 
grown weary of the endless quarrel, yet without retreating the 
least from his standpoint resolved to see, as he puts it, “whether 
people will allow me undisturbed to preach from my old pulpit, 
the stage,”"* and “in that way, play the theologians a worse 


10 “Letter to Herzog Karl,” July 11, 1778. Hempel. xx", 745. 

11 Dueal order of July 6, 1778. Hempel xx", 742. Note 2. 

12 “Letters to Herzog Karl,”’ July 11, 20; Aug. 8, 1771. Hempel, xx", 742, 747, 754. 

13 “Letters from Herzog Karl,”” July 13; Aug. 3; Aug. 19,1778. Hempel, xx?, 933, 941. 
14 “Letter to Elise Reimarus.’" Sep. 6, 1778. Hempel, xx", 759. 

15 “Letter to Karl Lessing’? Aug. 11, 1778. Hempel, xx", 757. 
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prank than I could with ten more ‘Fragments’,”** and “with my 
‘Nathan’ fall upon the enemy’s flank from another quarter.’ 
He then took up his old neglected dramatic plan and with re- 
markable diligence finished it within five months. After its pub- 
lication, he calls this work, in a letter accompanying the gift of 
a copy to Jakobi, ‘‘a son of his advancing old age, whom polem. 
ics have helped to bring into life.""7 Again, in a letter to an ac- 
quaintance in Vienna,"® he speaks of ‘“‘ my latest work, which, 
however, is rather the product of controversy than of genius.” 
Nothing can be more evident than that these quarrels, as Les- 
sing freely admits, had an influence upon him as he was com- 
pleting his play. This statement does not mean that his bitter 

ness of feeling led him to draw caricatures or paint the whole 
picture in light and shade, but it gave ‘“‘tone” to the picture and 
sharper contrasts of light and shade, and in the case of one figure, 
that of the Patriarch, undoubtedly created a caricature. Lessing 
disclaims any such intention: ‘“ My drama,” he writes.'9 “does 
not concern the black coats of the present day,” ... . “it will be 
anything but a satirical piece, in order to leave the battle ground 
with scornful laughter.” But in view of his own testimony we 
can only say that he may have been honest in his intentions, but 
he undertook too great a task, his slumbering passions overpow- 
ered his good resolutions, his bitterness flowed from his heart 
into his pen, and he did expose to public ridicule and scorn in 
the Patriarch one of the ‘black-coats’, and thus the body of the 
clergy of his day. 

The argument commonly advanced by Lessing’s defenders is, 
that Heraclius of Jerusalem, the Patriarch at the time of Saladin, 
_ was a profligate and scoundrel of the worst kind; ?° and that, as 
Lessing himself says,?* the Patriarch “in the drama does not 
appear in nearly so infamous a light as in history ;” yet the Patri- 
arch Heraclius was a character far different from Lessing's Patri- 
arch. For, examining the first sketch of ‘Nathan’ carefully, one 
can see at a glance how great is the difference between the Pa- 
triarch Lessing had at first planned to put into the piece and the 


16 **Letter to Karl Lessing’ Oct. 20, 1778. Hempel, xx", 762. 

17 Hempel, xx", 797. 18 Letter to Staatsrath von Gebler. Aug. 13,1779. Hempel,xx",796. 

19 “*Letter to Karl Lessing,” Nov. 7,1778. Hempel xx", 764. Compare also Introduction 
a. Hempel xi’, 784. 

20 Cf. Zsf/t. fiir Deutsche Philol., vi, 319. 21 Hempel, xx?, 826 
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Patriarch, as he finally came forth from the author's workshop. 
In the draught we have a knavish intriguer, a traitor, ready to 
disregard even the laws of the Church to accomplish Saladin’s 
death by treachery, but there is not the slightest allusion to his 
bigotry.22, A man of such character may be a hypocrite and a 
bigot, but it does seem more than strange that this scene in the 
draught of the play should contain not the faintest reference, (or 
anything which may be magnified into an allusion), to the inqui- 
sition and punishment of the Jew, which is the sole topic of the 
Patriarch scene in the completed drama. It is very noticeable 
also that, as far as the economy of the play is concerned, this 
famous scene might be entirely omitted; and yet Lessing not 
only retained it in the completed drama, after changing its entire 
character, but also drew it out into an unnecessary length and 
made it dramatically as effective as he only knew how, with the 
sole intent of portraying in the minutest detail the hypocrisy, 
cant and fanaticism of “the fat, red, friendly, prelate.’ This 
scene received its present tone, only when Lessing came to give 
the drama the definite form, while his heart was still burning with 
the passion and virulence aroused by his recent controversy and 


the persecution he had suffered. Goeze stood before his mind's 


eye as he wrote; Lessing portrayed him true to life, putting into 
the mouth of the Patriarch arguments, and even the very words,?3 
Goeze had used in his polemics against him. Their contempora- 
ries recognized immediately who was intended by this figure and 
in their letters alluded to “Patriarch Goeze.24#” And at Ham- 
burg, Goeze’s home, the actors who played the réle of the Patri- 
arch were wont to reproduce Goeze’s personal peculiarities in 
caricature.?5 On the other hand, too great emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the fact that there is otherwise so little of the acrimo- 


a2 Cf, Hempel, xi”, 798, 814, 816, Scenesi5,ix1and2. The scene bearing upon this 
question is ix 2. Der Patriarch u. Curd. Der Patriarch will Gefilligkeit um Gefilligkeit 
erzeigt wissen. Er verspricht ihm das Miidchen u, Verspricht ihm die Absolution seines 
Geltibdes vom Papsts zu verschaffen, wenn er sich ganz dem Dienst der Kreuzfahrer wieder 
widmen will Curd sieht, dass es auf villige Verritherei hinauslauft, wird unwillig u. be- 
schliesst, sich an den Saladin selbst zu wenden. 

23 Compare vv. 2478ff. ; 2510ff.; as2aff.; 2574ff.; 2583ff. Boxberger’s Notes to these verses 
in Ktirschner’s Edition, ‘Deutsche National Litteratur : Lessing's Werke,’ iii. 

24 Gleim to Lessing, July 22,1779. Hempel, xx?, 985. Heyne to Lessing, June 19, 1779. 
Hempel, xx?, 982. 

25 G. R. Ripe, ‘Johan Melchoir Goeze. Eine Rettung’. (Hamburg, 1860) Page 261. 
“Die Schauspieler, welche diese Rolle gaben, pflegten eine miglichst &hnliche Karrikatur 
Goezes auf die Bilhne zu bringen.”’ 
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nious spirit which marked the anti-Goeze pamphlets to be 
found in the drama. Written in the saddest period of the poet's 
life, when he was broken down in fortune and health, all his hap- 
piness dashed to the earth by the peculiarly sad death of his 
wife, made the object of the vilest slanders, attacked by a mali- 
cious pack of pettifogging bigots, with the exception of this one 
scene, the drama breathes from beginning toend the purest spirit 
of tolerance and charity. 

In his masterly work upon Lessing,?© Kuno Fischer premises 
the following principles of criticism before proceeding to an 
analysis of the characters in ‘Nathan’: 

“Nicht die Handlung, sondern die Idee ist im Nathan die 
Hauptsache ; nicht aus jener, sondern aus dieser wollen die Char- 
aktere des Stiickes erklart sein. Freilich soll im eigentlichen 
Drama die Handlung, oder wie Aristoteles gesagt hatte, der 
Mythus die Hauptsache des Stiickes ausmachen. Auch war, 
wie wir wissen, Lessing ganz darin einverstanden mit Aristoteles; 
er kannte die Mangel seiner Dichtung sehr gut und bezeichnete 
deshalb den Nathan nicht als eigentliches Drama, oder Schaus- 
piel sondern als ‘ein dramatisches Gedicht’ und die Begebenheit 
als Episode.” 

It is the true test of a great work of art that in it “every one . 
sees what he himself cherishes in his heart,” and that each per- 
son, be he spectator or reader, finds some different feature in it 
which appeals to him particularly. Consequently, if anybody 
wishes to study ‘Nathan’ for its great religious and philosophical 
teachings, nobody has any right to deny him that privilege, but 
when he asserts that there is nothing else in the drama he is go- 
ing too far. ‘Nathan’ was written with a definite purpose and 
occupies a definite position in Lessing’s system of philosophy, 
and must be taken into consideration in discussing its authors’s 
doctrine of ethics; but that by no means justifies Fischer's criti- 
cal treatment of ‘Nathan’ asadrama. It is as though ‘Emilia 
Galotti’, the product of Lessing’s dramatic studies at Hamburg, 
were to be judged merely from the stand-point of its fechnigue. 
Fischer is too one-sided, the philosopher within him overmasters 
the critic; for the sake of presenting Lessing’s system of of 8 
in an unbroken line of development, he explains and judges 
everything by this standard, and forces and distorts many points 


26 ‘G. E. Lessing, als Refornfator der deutschen Litteratur, dargestellt von Kuno Fischer’ 
Stuttgart bei Kotta. 1881. Zweiter Theil, pp. 88ff. 
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in order to satisfy the demands of this one-sided method. As 
Fischer’s views are representative of the ideas of a large class of 
readers and critics, it will be worth while to dwell a little longer 
on them. 

In the first place, what are Fischer’s objections to any other 
method of character analysis? These he presents as follows : 

“27 Sollte ich die Charaktere des Stiicks lediglich nach ihren 
Handlungen beurtheilen, so wiirde ich fragen: wo war Nathans 
Menschenkenntniss und padagogische Weisheit als er Daja zu 
Rechas Gesellschafterin machte ? Und wie konnte der weltkluge 
Patriarch den ehrlichen Bonafides zu seinem Spion brauchen ?” 


Not only can we find a satisfactory answer to Fischer's first 
criticism of Nathan’s conduct, but it is possible to show that in 
this very matter Nathan’s “knowledge of human nature and ped-« 
agogical wisdom” is most clearly proven, if we will only recall 
the entire situation. Recha was put under Daja’s care when a 
mere infant, and as Bonafides says, Acts iv, Sc. 7 (vv. 3013ff.) 

‘*Und Kinder brauchen Liebe, 


War’s eines wilden Tieres Lieb’ auch nur, 
In solehen Jahren mehr als Christentum."’ 


Surely, ‘““Christentum” is synonymous in this passage with relig- 


ious training of any kind. And whom better than Daja could 
Nathan have chosen for this purpose? Let Recha herself testify 
to this point, in answer to Sittah’s enquiry about Daja (Act v, 
Sc. 6, vv. 35709ff.): 
‘* Wer ist sie? 
Eine Christin, die 
In meiner Kindheit Mich gepflegt, mich so 
Gepflegt !—Du glaubst nicht !—die mir eine Mutter 
So wenig missen lassen !’’——— 
But,” some one objects, ‘“ Daja was a fanatical Christian who 
tormented and tortured her foster-child, whom Recha herself 
calls (Act v. Sc. 6, v. 3592) ‘diese gute bose Daja.’"" This objec- 
tion Recha herself answers a little later on (v. 3585) 
“‘Ach! die arme Frau— 
3585. .. . Muss aus Liebe qualen. 
Ihr Seufzen 
Ihr Warnen, ihr Gebet, ihr Drohen hatt’ 
Ich gern noch langer ausgehalten, gern ! 
Es brachte mich doch immer auf Gedanken. 
3600. Die gut und niitzlich.”’ 


27 lbid., p. 87 
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Under such circumstances would we not have greater reason 
to ask: where would Nathan’s wisdom have been, if he had 
not seized with eagerness the opportunity of securing Daja as 
foster-mother to this child? To imagine for a moment that 
Nathan would have any real cause to fear that “ Daja’s gaily 
colored flowers” might choke “ the seeds of reason”, which he 
had “‘sown so pure in her soul,” weuld be to deny him the right 
to the appellation “der Weise,” would be to overthrow by this 
single thought the entire system of education which Lessing, in 
the character of Nathan, is trying to exemplify. 

There is another point still to be considered. Nathan had 
taken charge of a child whose parents he knew to be European 
Christians. The possibility must have occurred to him of the 
relatives or friends of this child at some time discovering its 
whereabouts and demanding its return. Otherwise there is no 
adequate explanation of the relief and delight, when he discov 
ers that Recha and the Templar are sister and brother. (Acty. 
Sc. 4, vv. 3327ff.) 

*—Gott! wie leicht 

Mir wird, dass ich nun weiter auf der Welt 

Nichts zu verbergen habe! dass ich vor 

Den Menschen nun so frei kann wandeln als 

Vor dir, der du allein den Menschen nicht 

Nach seinen Thaten brauchst zu richten, die 

So selten Thaten seine sind.’’28 
And if Nathan did contemplate such a possibility, it would have 
been inexplicable, if ‘“‘wise”” and “good” he should not have re- 
garded it as a special providence to find a companion to give 
Recha an education which would serve her in such good stead 
in her possible future station of life. 

As to the Patriarch’s employing honest Bonafides as his spy, 
that again goes to show how perfectly Lessing understands hu- 
man nature, how deeply he penetrates into the recesses of human 
character. The Patriarch is thoroughly self-complacent and 
tilled with the conceit of his knowledge of human nature. Ex- 
perienced and versed in the affairs of the world, he knows his 
men ; crafty and cunning himself he, of course, could not be de- 
ceived by any body, least of all by this simple lay-brother. The 
latter’s simplicity will just serve his superior’s purpose ; it will 
create a feeling of confidence in those to whom he sends him, 





28 Cf, also Act ii, Sc. 5, v. 13a". 
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and will lend itself more easily to furthering the Patriarch’s de- 
signs than shrewdness united with possible duplicity. Fischer 
himself allows,?? that the lay-brother is not as stupid as he seems 
to be. 

“Gehorsam und dienstwillig ist unser Bonafides gewiss, aber 

nicht so blind und einfaltig, als der Patriarch ihn wahnt.... . . 
er ist zu fein, um so fein und so klug zu sein als jener ihn haben 
méchte. Es gelingt ihm nichts, was der geistliche Herr ihm 
aufgtragt, weil er sich nichts davon gelingen lassen will.” 
No one would imagine for a moment that Bonafides would give 
his superior any occasion even to suspect the pious fraud he was 
practicing upon him. And it would be just as impossible for the 
Patriarch even to dream that Bonafides could deceive Azm. 
Fischer's examples are unfortunately chosen ; they only confirm 
what he is trying so hard to disprove; namely, that of all elements 
in the make-up of the characters, the plot is the principal one 
and, in analysing them, the action of the drama should be the 
first source of explanation. 

But Kuno Fischer goes far beyond the limit he set himself in 
the outset of his criticism. - For, at first, he maintained only that 
these teachings were the principal things, but in his analysis he 
makes them the sole source of explanation of the characters. To 
maintain this position, he criticises severely the structure of the 
play, laying patricular stress upon the fact that Lessing himselt 
called ‘ Nathan’ “a dramatic poem.” He, however, fails to pay 
any attention at all to the predicate ‘dramatic,’ and proceeds 
to reduce it to the level 6f a mere philosophic poem. ‘ Lessing 
was thoroughly in accord with Aristotle’ on this matter of the 
“06-s and for that very reason would not call anything ‘dra- 
matic,’ if it were simply philosophy in dramatic form. He de- 
signedly chose the form and the name after due consultation 
with his brother, Karl Lessing. The latter, in reply2° to the au- 
thor’s letter containing the first mention of the projected drama, 
called his attention to the matter of form, enquiring about Les- 
sing’s intentions, whether he was going to present the subject in 
the force of a philosophical dialogue (a form of composition 
which Lessing had effectually employed before) or in a drama. 
“I should think‘” he continued, “the former; for you will surely 
not have fewer readers on that account.” Lessing himself, in a 


29 Ibid., p. 120, 30 Letter from Karl Lessing, Aug. 17, 1778. (Hempel, xx 2, 946). 
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letter to his brother,3* expressed his hopes that the piece might 
at some time in the future be put upon the stage: “I feel no de- 
sire to lay anything in the way of ‘Nathan’s’ eventually getting 
upon the boards, even though that be a hundred years hence.” 
A projected introduction to the drama, found amongst his liter- 
ary fragments, concludes as follows: “As yet I know of no 
place in Germany where this piece could be presented at the 
present time. But blessings and good fortune to that place 
where first it is performed!’ But notwithstanding this deliber- 
ate choice of form and name, “it is nothing but a philosophic 
poem, nevertheless.” Then we might ask Lessing, the keenest 
and most exacting of critics, this modern Aristotle, in his own 
words :33 

‘“Wozu die sauere Arbeit der dramatischen Form? Wozu 
eine Theater erbaut, Manner und Weiber verkleidet, Gedacht- 
nisse gemartert, die ganze Stadt auf einen Platz gesammelt? 
Wenn ich mit meinem Werke und mit der Auffiihrung dessel- 
ben nichts hervorbringen will als einige von den Regungen, die 
eine gute Erzahlung, von jedem zu Hause in seinem Winkel 
gelesen, ungefahr auch hervorbringen wiirde ?” 


No. The characters are to be explained in the first place by 
the laws of dramatic composition. The plotis the starting point 
of any analysis of the characters, it is fully as important an ele- 
ment in their genesis as the philosophical teachings of the play. 
The presence of Daja cannot be accounted for except from dra- 
matic reasons pure and simple. A “confidante” was needed 
for Recha, a messenger and go-between, all of which parts Daja 
is obliged to play during the course of the drama. The same is 
true of Bonafides; while Sittah does not stand for a different 
type of religious belief; as Fischer himself says, she is only the 
feminine counterpart of the Sultan. These characters are ren- 
dered necessary by the economy of the play; that Lessing was 
able to make them the mouthpieces of his ethical views merely 
serves to reveal the greatness of his dramatic genius. 

We may, therefore, sum up our fourth topic as follows: The 
plot of the play and its philosophical teachings are the most im- 
portant factors in the genesis of the characters in ‘Nathan der 
Weise’, but we ought not to overlook the influence of its sources 

31 Letter to Karl Lessing, Nov. 7, 1778. (Hempel, xx 2, 768.) 32 Hempel, xi 2, 786 
33 Hamburger Deamaturgie’, Sotes Stiick. 
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and of the controvery with Goeze. The method of criticism 
adopted by Kuno Fischer in the analysis of the characters is 
wrong because one-sided, however much we may criticise 
the faults in the construction of the drama, however much we 
may criticise the many feeble motifs, the rather tiresome peda- 
gogic scenes and the cold and forced conclusion. 

What is the philosophy embodied in his characters which 
Lessing wished to preach from the stage? It is the general 
thought of toleration, sectarian charity ; not the toleration aris- 
ing from contempt of those of a different creed, nor the tolera- 
tion arising from mutual concession, political toleration, neces- 
sary for mankind that they may be able to live side-by-side in 
the same body politic; neither is it that toleration preceeding 
from a spirit of justice and intelligence,+ it is the “love” of the 
New Testament. Not only does he preach this spisit, but he 
shows by practical example, a process of education into such a 
state of mind and illustrates by the character of Recha, the per- 
fected product of such education. The great teachings of the 
‘Nathan’ are contained in the two sentences (Acct ii, Sc. 5, v.1310). 

“Sind Christ und Jude eher Christ und Jude 

Als Mensch ?”’ . 
And secondly (Act i, Sc. 2, vv. 3591.) 
‘“‘Begreifst du aber, 

Wie viel andachtig Schwarmen \eichter als 

Gut Handeln ist?”’ 
Or, as Nathan puts it in the parable of the rings (Act iii, Sc. 7, 
vv. 2043ff.): 

“Es strebe von euch jeder um die Wette, 

Die Kraft des Steins in seinem Ring an Tag 

Zu legen! komme dieser Kraft mit Sanftmut, 

Mit herzlicher Vertraglichkeit, mit Wohlthun ; 

Mit innigster Ergebenheit in Gott 

Zu Hilf.”’ 
This is the text and the application of Lessing’s sermon in ‘ Na- 
than der Weise’. 

There now remains only to consider briefly the question 
whether and, if so, to what extent, Lessing wished to represent, 
by the characters in ‘Nathan’, types of the three creeds; and 
whether he really had any preference for any one of the three. 


34 Cf. Richard Mayer, ‘Beitriige, etc.,’ pp. 1084. 
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This question was raised immediately upon the publication of 
the work, for Gleim,35 writing to Lessing in enthusiastic praise 
of the drama, adds: 

‘‘] have heard criticisms and malicious remarks in quantities. 

To have made a Jew the best of mankind, and a Christian, the 
worst. Whata crime! Furthermore I have heard that the 
Christians at Dresden have banished him (‘Nathan’) from the 
country.” 
On other sides, Lessing was severely censured for his attack 
upon the Christian religion, and there are some to this day who 
charge him wlth the worship of the “ Anti-Christ.” 3° But such 
criticisms were not frequent and they were still less influential. 
At the present time, the tendency is, perhaps, too strong the 
other way; his extravagant admirers claim that there is not the 
slightest adverse remark against the Christian religion in the 
whole work. 

Lessing was a born reformer and his life is one prolonged con- 
test against the old evils and a continued struggle to prepare 
the ground for the new ideas, for his own as well as those of 
others ; and undoubtedly his greatest service was in the domain 
of ethics and religion. To be effective as a reformer, there are 
two ways of proceeding; to attack openly and boldly or indirectly, 
through satire and irony. Voltaire, the Frenchman true to his 
nature, in his ‘Mahomet’ chose the indirect way of cutting irony; 
but the manly German heart of our author could not bear the 
thought of anything but direct, open attack. As he says in his 
blunt way 37: “I call a horse, a horse.” His self-appointed task 
and duty it was to clear away those evils immediately about 
him ; the fanatics he came into contact with were narrow-minded 
Christians; bigoted Christians were in power and their dogmas as 
the ruling religion were to be dethroned. Therefore he struck 
right at the root of the evil. What were the fanatical Jews to 
him? Or, forsooth, the far-off Mahometans? It was grist to 
his mill to find the story of the rings in Boccaccio and to discover 
that history justified him, first, in showing to the world Chris- 
tianity from its intolerant side, and secondly, by contrast with 
the charitable spirit of Nathan and Saladin, in setting forth the 


35 Letter from Gleim, July 22, 1778 (Hempel. xx 2, 985). 


36 Cf. Danzel und Guhrauer : ‘Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Sein Leben und Seine Werke 
Zweite Auflage.’ (Berlin, 1881), Pp. 478ff. 


37 Anti-Goeze, 8 (Hempel, xvi, 188). 
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Christian fanatic in the worst possible light. Therefore, we seem 
justified in concluding that Lessing intended an attack upon the 
Christian religion, but it was the Christian religion as professed 
in his time, dogmatic, rigid and fanatical, not Christianity in its 
true essence as revealed in the character of Bonafides. This 
one character is proof enough of that. What and how highly 
Lessing thought of the Christian religion is to be seen in the in 
terview between Nathan and Bonafides (Act iv, Sc.7). Nathan 
feels constrained to justify himself to Bonafides, in whom he has 
discovered a kindred soul. In deepest agitation he tells his sor 
rowful story, how the Christians had murdered and burned down 
his plundered home, and with it his wife and seven hopeful sons; 
how he lay in the dust in the depths of despair, cursing the 
world and God, and swearing eternal vengeance against all Chris 
tians; how gradually reason began to assert itself and when now 
the helpless Christian child is put into his hand and it lies per 
fectly helpless before him, how he forgets his hatred and thoughts 
of vengeance, and turns back again to humanity and to God. 
At this point Bonafides, overpowered and speaking from the 
depths of his heart, bursts forth3s: 
‘‘Nathan! Nathan! 
Ihr seid ein Christ !—Bei Gott, Ihr seid ein Christ !"’ 


Nowhere, outside the New Testament, has a more beautiful or 


more profound definition of the spirit of Christianity been given 


than is to be found in these few words, spoken under these cir 
cumstances : 
‘*Né&éthan! Nathan! 
Ihr seid ein Christ!’’ 


Kuno Fischer analyses with great keenness the reasons that 
induced Lessing to choose a Jew as the representative and ad 
vocate of his own views on toleration.39 He argues: 


“ Toleration is a virtue in the highest sense of the word, when 
it has developed out of a conflict against those powers which 
hinder its development most. The Mosaic religion is naturally 
intolerant and haughty, the haughtiest of all creeds, because the 
religion of the chosen people of God being, at the same time, the 
religion most oppressed, Shylock, therefore, is only the natural 
product of such a condition in whom the man is swallowed up 
entirely in the Jew. If then, under such conditions a person 
can fight his way into a spirit of forbearance toward others of 


38 Vv. 3066-67. 39 Cf. Pp. 166ff. 
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different creeds, then has he reached the highest stage of 
toleration.” 

Fischer concludes: ‘“‘Nicht weil das Judenthum die Religion 
der Duldung, sondern weil es das Gegentheil ist; darum ist 
Nathan ein Jude.”” The same line of thought may be carried 
out still further: not because Christianity is the religion of in- 
tolerance, but because it is just the opposite is the Patriarch a 
Christian. For that very reason a magnificent opportunity was 
presegtde to Lessing to brand the egotistical, heartless fanatic, 
because his religion enjoined upon him self-renunciation, for- 
bearance and love. 

So it may be said, Lessing desired to glorify neither Judaism 
nor Islamism in his characters; in regard to Christianity, he 
wished, in the Patriarch and Daja to repudiate “the letter of the 
law,” while in Bonafides “he glorifies the spirit.’”. And in this 
respect it concludes the series of polemical writings and is, so to 
speak, his last will and testament, of the same import as “ The 
Testament of John :4° ‘Little Children love one another.’ ”’ 


GusTAV GRUENER. 


Yace University 


40 Hempel xvi 15, “‘Das Testament Johannis.”’ 





SOUTHERN LITERATURE 


Civilization in the United States has been ditfused from two 
centres—New England and Virginia. In the former the starting- 
point was the town-meeting ; in the latter, the planter’s mansion. 
As has been well said, the germ of the whole difference between 
them lay in their different notions concerning the value of vicini- 
ty among the units of society. From the town-meetings of New 
England have come schools, manufactures and a literature ; 
from the planters’ mansions of the Old Dominion generals, 
statesmen and liberty. One of the most philosophic political 
judgments of recent times, says Nichol—the anti-Southern 
historian of American literature, admits that “the honour of 
maintaining self-government, and making it possible for the 
Federation to dominate over the continent cannot be wrested 
from the Southern States.” The spirit of liberty, Bancroft tells 
us, had planted itself deep among the Virginians and elsewhere 
he adds, “ an instinctive aversion to too much government has 
always been a trait of Southern character.” 

Before the May Flower left England, the system of represen- 
tative government and trial by jury had become acknowledged 
rights in Virginia. Unfortunately for letters, however, this 


f 4. J ‘ . 
aversion was expressed ‘in the solitary manner of settling the 
country, in the absence of municipal governments, in the indis- 


position to engage in commerce, to collect in towns or to associ- 
ate in townships under corporate authority. 

Virginia, history teaches us, was a continuation of English 
society. The founders of the Old Dominion had no quarrel 
with the existing order of things in England. They admired 
monarchy, they reverenced the Anglican church, and they loved 
England and English institutions. As late as 1754, their con- 
nection with London was more intimate than with the Northern 
colonies. England was their market and their storehouse and 
was still called their “home.” To reproduce in the new world 
the baronial halls and the wide domains to which they had been 
accustomed at home, was their highest ambition. Thus was 
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produced an aristocracy which at an important era in the life ot 
the colony—just after the Restoration—turned the scales in 
favor of a continuation of development according to English 
models. 

From the nature of the situation this was a landed aristocracy. 
The many rivers which veined the Old Dominion enabled the 
settlers to live far apart and to dispense to a great extent with 
public roads. Oftentimes members of the same parish were 
separated by fifty miles. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there was hardly such a sight as a cluster of three dwell- 
ings. “The major part of the burgesses now consisted ot 
Virginians that never saw a town.” Jamestown had but a state- 
house, a church and eighteen private houses. From the start 
invention was enfeebled by uniformity of pursuit. No domestic 
manufactures were established, but everything was imported 
from England, just as at a later day almost everything was 
brought from the North. A distinguished Virginian Robert 
Beverly, writing just at the dawn of the eighteenth century, thus 
reproaches his countrymen : 

“They are such abominable ill-husbands that though their 
Country be overrun with wood, yet they have all their wooden 
ware from England—their cabinets, chairs, tables, stools, chests, 
boxes, cartwheels, and all other things, even so much as their 
bowls and birchen brooms.” 


In such a dispersed and rarified community, there was ot 
necessity a great dearth of schools. Although a thousand 
pounds were collected and paid over towards the founding of a 
University, yet in 1648 we find mention of only “a free school 
‘ and other petty schools.” No other mention is made of schools 
till 1688 and the college did not take tangible form till 1692. 
This condition the early Virginians deplored and endeavored to 
remedy, “but they were in the grip of hostile circumstances.” 
For the first three generations there were almost no schools at 
allin Virginia. The historian Campbell testifies that the first and 
second gererations of those born in Virginia were inferior in 
knowledge to their ancestors. Bishop Meade says: 

“Education was confined to the sons of those, who being edu- 
cated themselves, and ———— the value of it, and having 
the means, employed private teachers in their families or sent 


their sons to the schools in England and paid for them with 
their tobacco. Even up to the time of the Revolution was this 
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the case with some. General Nelson, several of the Lees and 
Randolphs, George Gilmer, my own father and two of h’s 
brothers and many besides who might be mentioned, just got 
back in time for the Revolutionary struggle.” 


To the private schools at rich gentlemen’s houses the poor 
seldom had access. A free school system did not exist. 

South Carolina presents a similar picture. In 1710 a free 
school was established by law in Charleston, and in 1712 a 
more general act was passed, embracing in its scope country 
parishes as well as that city. Till 1730 we hear of no other 
schools. Between 1731 and 1776 there were five. During the 
Revolution there were none. Later, increase of wealth and 
population brought love of learning, but from the nature of the 
case there could be no free school system. In 1798 there was 
an attempt to establish free schools, but it failed so signally that 
no further effort was made till 1811. Then governor after 
governor in annual messages evinced an earnest desire for a 
more general diffusion of knowledge. But the poor whites 
would not accept of free schools, and as in Virginia they seldom 
had access to the private schools of the planters. 

This inability to establish schools produced a marked contrast 
between the Southern Colonies and the two other English 
speaking communities. From Chaucer to Spenser, a time of 
great literary barrenness in England, there were few schools. 
Wyatt and Surrey offered the first fruits of a new literature and 
a few scholars introduced the New Learning into the universi- 
ties. But unless Colet and his followers had established gram- 
mar schools, we should in all probability never have had the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth. More grammar-schools, 
Green tells us, were founded in the latter years'of Henry than 
in the three centuries before. This system of middle class 
education, he adds, changed the very face of England. A simi 
lar expansion occurred in Addison's time. Charity schools, as 
they were then called, multiplied so rapidly during Queen 
Anne’s reign as to call forth from him this high commendation : 
“T have looked on the institution of charity schools, which of 
late years has so universally prevailed throughout the whole 
nation, as the glory of the age we live in.” From the first this 
idea dominated New England. There it went further and 
“universal education seemed to be a universal necessity.” 
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Thanks to the townships this could be promptly supplied. Pro- 
vision was soon made for all grades of education. By the year 
1649 every colony in New England, except Rhode Island, had 
made public instruction compulsory, requiring that in each town 
of fifty householders there should be a school for reading and 
writing, and in each town of a hundred householders a grammar 
school, with a teacher competent to fit youths for the university. 
This university the people of Massachusetts founded with funds 
from their own treasury—only six years after John Winthrop’s 
landing at Salem Harbor. 

Without schools no people can become a reading people. So 
the newspaper, the next great educating power, found an uncon- 
genial soil in the Southern Colonies. In Virginia the printing- 
press was forbidden to work at all till about the year 1729, and 
prior to 1765 there was but one printing-house in this Colony. 
Before this latter date, forty-three newspapers were established in 
the Colonies—one in Georgia, four in South Carolina, two in 
North Carolina, one in Virginia, two in Maryland, five in Penn- 
sylvania, eight in New York, four in Connecticut, three in Rhode 
Island, and eleven in Massachusetts. During this same period 
four Magazines of more explicit literary intention were started— 
two in Philadelphia, one in Boston and one in New York. Of 
the seven Colleges founded before 1765 only one was located in 
the Southern Colonies—William and Mary’s in Virginia. 

But at this time, as we have already seen, it was the custom in 
many Southern families to send their sons to the old Country 
for an education. 

“Ministers,” says Bishop Meade, “could not generally be 
ordained without degrees from Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, or 
Edinburgh ; lawyers studied at the Temple Bar in London; 


physicians in Edinburgh. For a long time Virginia was depen- 
dent for all these professional characters on English education.” 


None of the colonies, perhaps, sent so many in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants as South Caralina. But this was a 
time when the literary profession was held in least esteem by 
those with whom the Americans delighted to associate. Even 
men cf letters were not always proud of their calling. Congreve 
affected to despise his literary reputation. Pope heaped ridicule 
upon poor authors and made the profession contemptible for 
almost a century. Gray “could nt bear to be thought a pro- 
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fessed man-of-letters, but wished to be thought a private gentle- 
man who read for his amusement.” Any one at al] acquainted 
with the South prior to 1860, knows that this feeling still pre- 
vailed, for seventeenth and eighteenth century English writers 
filled most of our private libraries. Public libraries could not 
be said to have had an existence. Nor did a professed literary 
class exist. “I went to Richmond,” said the Virginian Porte 
Crayon before his death, ‘and no one took any notice of me- 
I went to Boston and every one wished to have me to dinner. 
So I always go to Boston.” Ambitious men entered law, polli- 
tics, or the church. The preacher and the politician carried off 
all the honors. If a man attempted literary work, he was too 
generally thought to be a failure in one of the honorable call- 
ings. “Who is that man going along yonder’? an ex-Gover- 
nor of Tennessee, now living, heard some one ask on the streets 
of Nashville, “Oh! he is nobody but the editor of a Magazine,” 
was the almost contemptuous answer. 

Before 1825 the physical and economic conditions of the 
Southern States were such as to render the production of a 
literature a practical impossibility. The eighteenth century 
reigned supreme in business and in agriculture; added to this 
were the bad roads and unbridged rivers of a new country ; 
commerce between State and State was scarcely possible, except 
by navigable water. A letter reached Nashville from Philadel- 
phia in twenty-two days. A New York newspaper was three 
weeks old before it was read in Charleston. A large proportion 
of the inhabitants were struggling for daily bread. They were 
clearing away virgin forests and building log cabins. But this 
almost perfect arch of obstacles to the production of a literature 
would have crumbled and fallen to pieces before the onward 
march of population, wealth and civilization, if the keystone had 
not been inserted. In 1619 a Dutch man-of-war entered James 
River and landed twenty negroes for sale. Slavery thus intro- 
duced became profitable and was adopted in every Southern 
State. It grew slowly at first—the slaves in Virginia number- 
ing in 1671 only two thousand in a population of forty thousand. 
But in 1800 we find three hundred and fifty thousand slaves in 
the same State, though the white population is only five 
hundred and fourteen thousand. In Georgia, then only partial- 
ly settled, there were sixty thousand slaves and but one hundred 
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thousand whites. South Carolina, especially in the low country 
where some thirty thousand whites were surrounded by a dense 
mass of nearly one hundred thousand negro slaves, soon took 
the lead in all matters pertaining to slavery. This State alone 
of the thirteen original States was, from its cradle, a planting 
State with slave labor. Still, at the beginning of this century 
this little commonwealth was not behind its sister States. “ No- 
where,” says Mr. Henry Adams, “ in the union was intelligence, 
wealth, and education greater in proportion to numbers than in 
the little society of cotton and rice planters who ruled South 
Carolina.” Yet even before the Revolution travellers began to 
take notice of a growing unlikeness of Southern to Northern 
colonies. And when Connecticut joined with South Carolina 
in putting slavery into the Constitution of the United States, a 
gulf was dug which could be filled again only with the bedies 
of a million white freemen. Slavery spread her sable wings 
over the whole South, darkened men’s minds and destroyed all 
possibilities of art culture. Art is not only a jealous mistress, 
but in literary matters her very existence is based on freedom of 
thought and of expression. Where everything lies under the 
domination of one undisputed will, a deadly blight falls upon 
literary genius, and talent follows only those ways which lie 
open. William Gilmore Simms went to the root of the matter 
in these memorable words : 

“No sir, there never will be a literature worth the name in 


the Southern States, so long as their aristocracy remains based 
on so many head of negroes and so many bales of cotton.” 


The only Southern literary genius, Edgar Allen Poe, sought a 
literary atmosphere in New York and Philadelphia. And yet 
there were large and well-chosen libraries in every Southern 
gentleman’s home. All over the South—not only in the larger 
towns but also in the smaller ones, like Eatonton, Ga. ; Tallahas- 
see, Fla.; Huntsville, Ala. ; Columbia, S. C.; there were coteries 
of brilliant men and fascinating women who formed centers of 
culture and lived in an atmosphere of wit and learning. But 
after 1835 it was dangerous to approach the “ peculiar insti- 
tution,” and when it was attacked there was a prodigious waste 
of intellectual power in defense or vindication or apology. The 
relative position of the North and the South to the question was 
stated by John C. Calhoun, in his usual lucid and distinct manner 
before the U. S. Senate, 14 March, 1850. Says he: 
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“Every portion of the North entertains views and feelings 
more or less hostile to it [slavery]. Those most opposed and 
hostile, regard it as asin, and consider themselves under the 
most sacred obligation to use every effort to destroy it. Indeed, 
to the extent that they conceive they have the power, they 
regard themselves as implicated in the sin, and responsible for 
not suppressing it by the use of all and every means. Those 
less opposed and hostile, regard it as a crime—an offence against 
humanity, as they call it; and although not so fanatical, feel 
themselves bound to use all efforts to effect the same object: 
while those who are least opposed and hostile, regard it as a blot 
and a stain on the character of what they call the Nation, and 
feel themselves accordingly bound to give it no countenance or 
support. On the contrary, the Southern section regards the 
relation as one which cannot be destroyed without subjecting 
the two races to the greatest calamity, and the section to 
poverty, desolation and wretchedness, and accordingly they 
feel bound, by every consideration of interest and safety, to 
defend it.” 


All Europe agreed with the North and thus the South found 
herself surrounded by an impenetrable wall of nineteenth century 
public opinion. Within’ this wall there was no freedom of the 
press, no freedom of speech, alinost no freedom of opinion—as 


far as slavery was concerned. 

But it is a great mistake to assert, as has often been done, that 
either the climate or slavery destroyed the mental activity and 
enfeebled the wills of the Southern people. After the Revo- 
lution the great men of America, and chief among them the 
Virginians, devoted their genius to politics, and as Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner has well said, for any parallel to their treatises 
on the nature of government in respect to originality and vigor 
we must go back to classic times. The writings of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Calhoun are worthy of this high praise, 
“ Jefferson of all our early statesmen,” says Mr. Whipple, * was 
the most efficient master of the pen, and the most ‘advanced’ 
political thinker.” Judge Story said that to James Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton we were mainly indebted for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Virginian Marshall, did 
more, perhaps, than any other man to weld the States into a 
Nation. On the other hand the Virginian John Randolph, for- 
mulated the doctrine of States’ rights and created the solid 
South. From the adoption of the Constitution to the election 
of Lincoln, Southern leaders controlled most great affairs. As- 
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tute and imperious politicians were not wanting; Washington, 
Madison, Jefferson, Monroe, Randolph, Benton, Clay, Calhoun, 
Jackson and others dominated Congress and ruled the country. 

But the list of writers worthy of mention is not long; Poe, 
Pinckney, Kennedy, Simms, Longstreet, and Thompson almost 
complete the list. That unique book of William Byrd’s, “ per- 
haps the most delightfully piquant and natural production of 
colonial times,” should have had more successors! A fine lyric, 
a pleasant story, a few good romances, some sketches and dialect 
stories, a real poet—that is all. About most of Southern writ- 
ings there was a want of naturalness, of reality. Here especial- 
ly the eighteenth century reigned supreme. The words—steed, 
hamlet, peasant, etc., found on almost every page, the unreal 
pictures of life and of nature—showed the unmistakable influence 
of the prosaic age of Johnson and the stilted manners of Sir 
Charles Grundison. Home material was tabooed. To have 
used the abundant art material all around him; to have drawn 
a picture of life as it really was, would have seemed to the 
Southern artist an attack on all that he held dearest and loved 
1.0st. Hence he sought themes elsewhere, shut his eyes to the 
present and lived in the past. Arrtificiality vitiated oratory and 
ruined poetry. 

To this state of affairs a remarkable exception was found in 
Georgia. Here were the beginnings of a popular literature. 
The ‘ Georgia Scenes,’ ‘ Major Jones’s Courtship’ and ‘ Major 
Jones’s Travels’ are natural, racy and original. They are, it is 
true, “rough and tumble,’ but in them we find genuine humor, 
broad but irresistible. How are we to account for the appear- 
ance of such writings? It is not enough to answer that the 
Middle Georgians have preserved unchanged the habits and 
customs of their fathers ; that they are a unique people. I have 
a fancy that if we look into the lives of Judge Longstreet and 
Major Thompson we shall find an answer to our inquiry. A. 
B. Longstreet was the son of William Longstreet, a remarkable 
inventor, born in New Jersey. He removed in early life to 
Georgia, but sent his son to Yale College for an education. 
After graduating at Yale he studied in the Law-School at Litch- 
field, Conn. Here, then, he caught the literary spirit, which 
kept his pen “ never idle.” 

W. T. Thompson was born in Ohio, went thence at the age 
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of eleven to Philadelphia, and as a lad entered the office of the 
Philadelphia Chronicle. In 1835 we find him at the age of 
twenth-three associated with Judge Longstreet in editing the 
States-Rights Sentinel of Augusta, Ga. These writings were 
contributions to newspapers and Judge Longstreet, it is said, 
became ashamed of his ‘Georgia Scenes’ after they were pub 
lished in book form and tried to collect and destroy al] copies 
of the first edition. Thompson attempted to found the first 
purely literary paper started in Georgia, but we are not surpris- 
ed to learn that “it was nota financial success.” The atmos- 
phere was not congenial. 

There were too many of the leading men of the South like 
John M. Daniel, who, Dr. Bagby tells us, “ had a sovereign con- 
tempt for the so-called ‘literature of the day.’”’ His peculiar 
spelling was but a work of his infinite detestation of Webster as 
a “ New England Yankee.” Amid such surroundings the Civil 
War found the Southern muse. Like the author of “‘ My Mary- 
land,” a stripling just from college full of poetry and romance, 
she was dreaming dreams from which she was awakened by the 
vuns of Sumter. Songs swept over the South. Patient suffer- 
ing and sublime devotion to duty found fit expression in “ Little 
Giffen of Tennessee.” Like a fresh breeze came the tender 
lines of “ Music in Camp” to home-lovers on both sides. Some 
unknown writer produced a gem in the tribute to the “Con- 
federate Flag.”” That anonymous outpouring of a broken heart, 
‘Reading the List,” is even yet in its action and anguish like 
an old-time ballad, a little tragic drama. Hayne, Timrod, 
Thompson, Flash, Ticknor, Randall, Margaret J. Preston, 
Father Ryan and others were in the “ focal and foremost fire,” 
and now and again they gave apt expression to the thrilling ex- 
periences and bitter anguish of those times. Still no very high 
rank can be claimed for our war poetry on either side. There 
is a conspicuous lack of martial fire and lyrical fervor in almost 
every poem written by the great New England poets. Two or 
three from the Northern side and as many from the Southern 
are, perhaps, all the genuine poems that American literature 
gained from that mighty conflict. 

Just after the war Father Ryan, especially in his ‘‘ Conquered 
Banner,” seemed to voice the feelings of the whole Southern 
people, but it was soon discovered that he had given expression 
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only to a temporary phase. The Anglo-Saxon is not wont to 
sit down by the rivers of Babylon nor to hang harps upon the 
willows. But such lines as his are, perhaps, the fittest expression 
of the despair and the disgust of the reconstruction period. 
Father Ryan closed an epoch, but Timrod, Hayne, Sidney 
Lanier and Margaret J. Preston showed power toliveon. They 
have, however, experienced the saddest of all lots—the mis- 
fortune of living in a transition period. For several decades 
there has been no deep throated songster—either in England or 
in America. And to judge by the verses appearing in our 
magazines and literary weeklies, we have little cause to expect 
such a poet as Spenser, 

Who, like a copious river, poured his song 

O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground. 
We must be very thankful, if now and then we stray upon some 
little rivulet, clear, limpid and sparkling. These poets realized 
their surroundings, yet all—except Timrod, whom death claimed 
all too soon—worked on with brave persistency. A paragraph 
of a letter from Mrs. Preston will illustrate their devotion : 

“For along time” she wrote, “1 was contributor, reviewer, 

or sort of semi-editor for ever so many Southern newspapers, 
doing this kind of work in order to help forward in my small 
way the interest of Southern literature. I have written volumes 
in this way without even a signature, but it has been at the 
expense of my eye-sight.” 
A little despondency under these circumstances is not surprising. 
In another letter she wrote: ‘“ But doesn’t it grieve your heart 
to see how little our dear South cares for literature per se ? 
However, with Miss Murfree and a few others to do her honor, 
perhaps she will yet come to the front.” Besides such work as 
has been mentioned, Mrs. Preston has given us several volumes 
of poems and some delightful “ Monographs” of travel, art, etc., 
but rarely does she get the popular ear. Her writings appeal 
mostly to the refined, cultured, trained lover of books. 

Paul H. Hayne returned to the “lovely” pines of Georgia 
where there was little contact of mind with mind and an 
almost lack of that criticism which is so necessary to the pro- 
duction of the real artist. Now and again we hear the native 
woodnotes wild; we feel the warmth and the wealth of the 
Southern landscape; we are lulled by the murmurs of the 
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Southern seas ; we are stirred by a patriotic song and _ gratified 
at the tender, manly tribute to Whittier—but the limitations 
crowd upon us and we are disposed to cavil at nature for plant- 
ing this rose in a literary desert. Before Timrod died he origi 

nated a new method in “Cotton Boll” which was used with still 
greater effect by Sidney Lanier. Here,—at last—we thought, 
was the real Southern poet. His unique verse began to attract 
attention as being unlike that of any other Southern writer. He 
looked the poet, as Stedman has described him, “nervous and 
eager, with dark hair and slender beard, features delicately 
moulded, pallid complexion, hands of the slender, white aristo- 
cratic type.”” His aims were high and pure. He was a student, 
and a thinker, and though his subtle, tantalizing poems show 
that he was working within limitations, self-imposed by reason of 
his pecul’ar views of poetry, yet they evince a clear voice and a 
high and noble purpose. He brought the South into literary 
fellowship with the world in his declaration, 

“ that the artist shall put forth, humbly and lovingly, and with- 
out bitterness against opposition, the very best and highest that 
is within him, utterly regardless of contemporary criticism.” 

His poems show fancy, imagination and artistic finish, but they 
have failed to place him among the immortals. He came so 
near being a real poet ! 

The present outlook for poetry in the South is dreary indeed. 
Robert Burns Wilson in “June Days” and other poems led us 
to expect something, but we rarely see a poem from him now. 
The freshest and most inSpiring little volume of verse is Maurice 
Thompson’s ‘Songs of Fair Weather.’ In them we come into 
direct contact with nature in her brighter, gentler or serener 
moods. The cool fresh air of early Spring blows through them. 
One with so precious a gift should make more use of it. 

In Southern fiction there were two belated travellers, widely 
differing from each other, yet representatives of the characteristic 
fashions in taste of the Southern people: John Esten Cooke 
and Augusta J. Evans. Scott set the fashion in romantic fiction 
which was adopted by Kennedy, Simms and Cooke and which 
exactly suited the tastes of the old Southern gentry. In the 
‘Virginia Comedians,’ ‘ Bonnybel Vane,’ ‘ Hilt to Hilt,’ ‘Surry 
of the Eagle’s Nest,’ ‘Mohun or the Last Days of Lee and his 
Paladins,’ etc., there can, through the incidents and amid the 
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passion, be caught glimpses of Virginian life. In his later novels 
written under the impulse of the new movement, Cooke tries to 
tell the Virginian side of the great conflict. But he found him- 
self out of sympathy with the age. Another kind of writing 
had come into vogue, and like many another Southerner, finding 
that he was unable to adopt his writings to the new order, he 
retired to his broad fields, green with wheat and rustling with 
corn, “ the fires of ambition burned out” and “ serenely happy.” 
His warbooks, records of personal observation and opinion, and 
his ‘ History of Virginia’ will perhaps outlive his stories. 

The writings of Miss Evans seem to represent in fiction a 
style much used in oratory throughout the South. An over 
ornamented rhetoric, which has such an extraordinary attraction 
to half-educated minds, was very popular. No less so was a 
display of learning. At one time in politics, in love, in friend- 
ship all was equally classic. Every boyish scrape was a Greek 
tragedy and every stump speech a terror to the enemies of 
liberty. Out-of-the-way learning and fantastic descriptions of 
magnificent homes in which dwell those who had suffered a 
great sorrow or committed greater crimes, lent their charms and 
the author reaped a golden harvest from Northerners and 
Southerners too. The artificial setting of the story; “the stony, 
gray, Gorgonian face”; the gray merino dressing-gowns that 
“trailed on the marble floor”; the “ bare feet” that “ gleamed 
like ivory,” and the no less artificial passions of the characters— 
all these fascinated the lovers of romantics—sentimental, “ wax 
flower’”’ literature. Is it not a remarkable fact, that Miss Evans 
is the only Southern writer who by authorship alone ever made 
one hundred thousand dollars ? 

The names of our two hundred writers belonging to the Old 
South have been preserved, yet with the exception of two or 
three, over their entire writings, as has been aptly said, is “ the 
trail of the amateur, the note of the province, the odor of the 
wax flower”; but the Southern part of the Nation has some- 
thing better to offer. 
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